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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT ... The way Negro jobs are 
holding up despite all the post-V Day fears about layoffs. 
More Negroes have higher-paying jobs today than at any 
time during the war . . . The courageous calling of names in 
Gentleman’s Agreement with Bilbo and Rankin actually cussed 
out on the screen ... Colored clamour for price control again 
to make their pay checks count for something at the grocery 
..- Most Negroes’ joy over Joe Louis’ victory in the Joe Wol- 
cott bout although they think Jersey Joe really won. They 
figure the Brown Bomber’s a better representative of the race, 
hope he’ll beat Jersey Joe in the return fight and then quit... 
The sudden interest in Liberia by American big-money 
boys . . . Finian Rainbow's flop in London because Britons 
didn’t know what the race angle was all about . . . Satchell 
Paige’s demand for a crack at the majors although he’s over 
40... The popularity of Bull Moose Jackson’s I Love You, 
Yer i De... 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT ... Negro sympathy for the 
Jews in Palestine although the Arabs are counted as a colored 
people... That story about President Truman and Joe Louis: 
On his return froma recent Florida trip, press secretary Charles 
Ross suggested the President ‘“‘say a few words about the loss 


of Nicholas Murray Butler.” Responded Truman: “Yes, yes, 
of course. Wasn't it too bad. Just to refresh my memory a bit— 
what round was it that Joe Louis knocked him out?” ... The 
new Negro professor at the University of Chicago, Harvard 
Ph.D. Lawrence B. Robinson, who teaches physical science. 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT ... How Henry Wallace 
wowed the South with his speeches to mixed audiences every- 
where... The comeback of Hollywood Uncle Toms after the 
un-American Committee started yelling ‘‘red.”” Producers now 
figure anything favorable to Negroes is “red” and are turning 
to Aunt Jemimas for spiritual guidance ... Jackie Robinson’s 
almost-certain return to second base to save him from too 
many spikings ... The sudden love of Americans for savages 
as expressed in Bongo, Bongo, Bongo ... Allthe Negro authors 
who are turning to white themes now that Frank Yerby and 
Willard Motley have proved it can be done. 
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Garb of Oriental Potentate gave Jim Crow a bad time 


HOW A NEGRO MINISTER 


By Leo Swaim 


HERE was an impish look about 

the gnome-like, cafe-au-lait face, 

a face decidedly more cafe than 
lait. More simply, the face unmis- 
takably was that of a Negro. 

This face, with its pixyish air, 
broke into myriad wrinkles as the lit- 
tle man, severe in clerical garb, told 
in his little Long Island rectory of one 
of the neatest hoaxes ever perpetrated 
on the suspecting people of Dixie- 
land. 

This was the Rev. Jesse Wyman 
Routte, B.D., M.A., sometime of 
Rock Island, IIl., and a divinity grad- 
uate of the Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary there. This was 
the Rev. Mr. Routte, one of the rela- 
tively few Negroes ever ordained by 
the New York United Lutheran Syn- 
od. 

And this was the man who had 
been hurt by the treatment accorded 
him some years ago when he went to 
visit his brother, the Rev. Louis 
Routte, pdstor of Martin Luther 
Church, Mobile, Ala. 
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Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


On that trip, the Rev. Jesse said, 
“IT was Jim Crowed here, Jim Crowed 
there, Jim Crowed all around the 
place. And I didn’t like being Jim 
Crowed.” 

Now this man, this same Rev. Jesse 
Wayman Routte, had been invited to 
return to Mobile, to lecture in his 
brother’s church. He was, he said, 
not at all anxious to “‘cross the line,” 
but he didn’t want to go Jim Crow 
either. 

“I packed my bags,” he said, “and 
I stuffed a velveteen robe in one and 
a blue and gold turban in the other. 
Then I caught the train for Washing- 
ton—that’s where Jim Crow begins. 

“Just before we got to Washington 
I walked into the men’s room, took 
off my clerical collar and slipped the 
robe over my head. Then I perched 
my turban atop my head. 

“Brother —and I’m not using 
brother in the ecclesiastical sense now 
—I was scared! I was so scared I 
didn’t know what I was doing, but I 
was doin’ it just the same.” 
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Then the Rev. Jesse Routte left the 
train at Union Station in Washington 
and walked among the throngs, ac- 
customing himself to his new and ex- 
otic attire. 

“The people stared at me and | 
quaked. The Negroes were more pop- 
eyed than the whites,” he said. ‘But 
[had to do it, I had to keep on going. 

“The train for Mobile pulled in 
and I set out for the coaches, the 
coaches reserved for the white folks, 
not the Jim Crow car that was meant 
for the likes of me. 

“I walked in and sat down. Pretty 
soon the conductor came along. He 
took my ticket and didn’t say any- 
thing. I had been scared but now I 
felt a little easier. Then a porter 
came along. He looked at me, the 
look turned into a stare and I turned 
to a newspaper I had with me. The 
porter kept on going. 

“Lunch time came and I was hun- 
gty. This was my first excursion into 
a dining car. The car was jammed 
and I saw only one chair vacant and 
that was at a table of four. 

“I walked over and sat down, my 
robes flowing, my turban still perched 
jauntily on my head. One of the men 
at the table looked at me and smiled. 
He spoke in a drawl that made me 
shiver. 

“"Well,’ he said, ‘what have we 
got here?’ I looked him right in the 
eye, smiling as pleasantly as he had. 
‘We have here,’ I said, ‘an Apostle 
of Good Will and Love.’ I used the 
Swedish accent I had picked up at 
Augustana College—they were all 
Swedes there—and he looked baffled, 
but he thought I was an Oriental po- 
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tentate, probably a delegate to the 
United Nations. 

“The luncheon went smoothly 
from then on. That is, it went 
smoothly until the waiter came. No 
foolin’ him. He knew what I was 
and he stared at me—fiercely. But I 
stared back just as fiercely and he was 
the first to drop his eyes. Then I 
wrote out my order.” 

The Rev. Jesse Routte obviously 
enjoyed the telling of his adventures 
—emphasizing his linguistic abilities. 
He speaks six languages, German, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Hebrew, Italian 
and English, and it was the spice of 
many tongues that helped him 


through his hoax. 

After luncheon, he said, he went 
into the club car—strictly verboten to 
Negroes—and was immediately sur- 


rounded by a circle of white men, 
more than a fair share of them South- 
erners. 

“I told them I was an Apostle of 
Good Will and Love, but they didn’t 
say anything, they just laughed. They 
must have thought I was incognito, 
and I thought, ‘And how.’” 

Thus the little man with the pixie’s 
face made his way to Mobile. After a 
friendly visit with his brother, the 
Rev. Louis, he decided to go out on 
the town—as the Oriental nabob he 


- had been on the train. 


“What prompted you to get into 
that getup?” he was asked. 

“Well, the sisters in our missionary 
societies down there, whenever they 
expected a visiting Negro of rank, 
suggested the turban and robes. They 
say it makes things a little easier.” 

So the little minister began his 
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wanderings about Mobile. He went 
first to police headquarters. 

“When I walked in, the desk ser- 
geant stood up and saluted,’’ the Rev. 
Mr. Routte said. “I asked him if he 
was having much trouble with juve- 
nile delinquents, especially Negro de- 
linquents. 

“He said, ‘the kids are pretty good, 
and we don’t have much trouble with 
the Neegrahs. They know their place 
and they keep it.’” 

Then in a manner really befitting 
a royal visitor, the Rev. Routte said, 
he was conducted by a high officer of 
the Mobile Police Department on a 
tour of headquarters. 

When lunch time arrived, the little 
minister, feeling the pangs of hunger, 
walked—brazenly for him—right in- 


to one of the downtown Mobile’s fin-- 


est restaurants—a restaurant reserved, 
of course, for the white trade. 

The little man created a sensation. 
His flowing robes, his shining turban 
attracted Mobile’s dining aristocracy 
as catfish attracts Harlem’s gourmets. 

He was the lion of the luncheon 
hour. The Mobilians wanted to know 
all about him. And all he would tell 
them was his stock story. He was the 
Apostle of Good Will and Love. 

The little Negro cleric had been 
staying at his brother's home, but he 
wanted to see what would happen if 
he registered in one of Mobile's 
“white” hotels. He betook himself 
to the city’s finest and there handed 
his bags to the waiting Negro bell- 
boy. 
That bell boy didn’t bat an eye. 


He “knew” the Rev. Jesse wasn't a 
Negro. No Negro would ever try 
that stunt in Mobile. But the Rev. 
Mr. Routte did. And he was regis- 
tered and accepted for domicile in 
the hotel. 

The Chamber of Commerce—the 
white man’s chamber of commerce— 
was the next port of call for the Long 
Island cleric. There he received the 
visiting dignitary treatment all over 
again and the chamber’s records were 
turned out in minute detail for the 
inspection of the gaudily attired little 
man. 

Factories and housing develop- 
ments were next on the Negro’s call- 
ing list. Industrialists and housing 
authority executives affably explained 
their problems, their accomplish- 
ments, their hopes, their frustrations 
to this—to them—visiting princeling. 

Thus the saga of a touring Negro 
in the Southland. The only time he 
felt badly, he said, was when a Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) policeman told him, 
“If a Negro gives any trouble we just 
knock him down.” 

“Then,” the Rev. Routte said, “I 
felt like a paratrooper behind enemy 
lines.” 

He recalled, too, asking a white 
headwaiter in a Mobile restaurant 
what would happen if a Negro came 
in to be served. The waiter replied, 
“No Negro would dare come in here 
to eat.” 

“I just stroked my chin and or- 
dered my dessert,” the little minister 
declared. 


Copyright. St. Lonis Post-Dispatch 
(November 23, 1947) 
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THE JUDGE glared down at the ill-clad man who had been hailed into court on a 
vagrancy charge. 

“Have you ever earned an honest dollar in your life?” he asked angrily. 

“Yes, I have, your Honor, twice,” replied the man. “One for each time I voted for 
you in the last two elections.” 

“Huh! Case dismissed,” murmured the judge. 

Gladys Greene 
* * * 

IN A DIXIE law suit a sharecropper was being questioned by the plaintiff's lawyer. 

“Can you write?” the lawyer asked. 

“Nope.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Well, I can read tial pretty good but I don’t do so good with writing.” 


“How's that?” 
“Well, take these here signs along the road when I go places; I can read how far 
but not where to.” Jack Atkins 


A HARLEM husband acknowledged to the judge that he hadn't spoken to his wife 
in five years and the judge demanded: “What explanation do you have?” 
“Your honor,” replied the husband. “I didn’t like to interrupt her.” 
~Stephen Burns 


IN A SMALL Southern town a Negro was being tried on a charge of larceny. The 
F case was called in court: 
' “The state of Georgia versus one Joseph Jackson—guilty or not guilty?” 
The defendant looked around the room, then said, ‘Well, if the whole damn state 
is against me, 1 guess I’m guilty.” 
Virginia Jones 
* 
A PEDESTRIAN was hit in the head by a golf ball as he was walking about the 
links. He rushed up to the player, shook his fist in his face and exclaimed, “You dope, 
I'll bring suit against you for assault and battery unless you settle for ten dollars.” 
"Sue me! Ten dollars!” cried the golfer. “Didn't you hear me call ‘Fore’ ?”’ 
ue f pedestrian thought a moment, then replied, “I didn’t hear you say ‘four’ but I'll 
it.’ 


Gladys Greene 
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Negro youngsters rate among top child geniuses 


By Robert Lucas 


ENIUS is international— 
and interracial. It knows 
no geographic bound- 
aries or color lines, and 

among the handful of baby brain- 

trusters in the U.S., Negro whiz kids 
lend a distinct coffee color to the 
cream of the crop. 

Austrian-born Wolfgang Mozart 
composed minuets at the age of four. 
But a diminutive Negro girl recently 
gave a concert at which she played 
Bach and Mozart compositions. She is 
Margaret Harris of Chicago, age 
three. 


ROBERT LUCAS formerly was on the 
staff of the Chicago Defender, has written 
radio scripts for Curtain Time and Democ- 
racy: U.S.A. 


BRAIN TRUSTERS 


Ludwig van Beethoven played in 
public at the age of eight, and com- 
posed works which were published at 
the age of 11. A tawny-hued bobby- 
soxer sat in Carnegie Hall a few years 
ago and heard Rudolph Ganz and 
the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra play her original symphony, 
Manhattan Nocturne. She was 11- 
year-old Phillipa Schuyler. 

Although NBC’s famous “Quiz 
Kids” have never invited a Negro 
child to sit in on their broadcasts, 
there are in America today colored 
mental marvels who could breeze 
through the toughest questions as fast 
as Quizmaster Joe Kelley could toss 
them. 

Mutual's “Juvenile Jury,” a similar 
air show, recently cracked radio's 
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lily-white tradition by adding a nine- 
year-old Chinese boy, Kong Liu, to 
its panel. Kong’s mother was active 
in the Chinese underground in Hong 
Kong during the war, his father is 
with the United Service to China Or- 
ganization. The junior-edition Con- 
fucius shines as brightly as his Anglo- 
Saxon colleagues. 

As yet, Negroes have not been 
welcomed into the upper brackets of 
the infantile intelligentsia, but have 
won fame—and fortune—strictly on 
their own. 

A young genius is called a ‘‘gifted”’ 
or “exceptional” child. Experts esti- 
mate that there are between 100,000 
and 250,000 gifted children in the 
U.S. Among this sparse one per cent 
of the total population are a number 
of colored children who can be 
classified “‘genius,’’ and have, accord- 
ing to Webster, ‘‘very extraordinary 
gifts or native powers, especially as 
displayed in original creation, dis- 
. covery, expression, or achievement.” 

Educators and psychologists, more 
precise and scientific than the diction- 
ary, consider a genius a person with 
an intelligence quotient (1.Q.) of 
120 or more. Some authorities raise 
the limit as high as 130 and even 140 
1Q. “I.Q.” is computed by dividing 
the mental age by the chronological 
age. For instance, a little girl of six 
years who makes a score on her in- 
telligence test equal to that of an 
“average” ten-year-old, has an 1.Q. 
of 1.67. (In‘practice, the decimal 
point is omitted. Thus: 167) 

Phillipa Schuyler, now a 16-year- 
old winsome miss, is probably the 
most publicized of the Negro whiz 
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Kids. At the age of 12 months she 
began talking intelligibly, and six 
months later could hold her own in a 
spelling bee. When Phillipa was five, 
she was tested by New York Univer- 
sity’s Clinic for Gifted Children, rang 
the bell with an I.Q. of 185. 

Although neither her mother, for- 
mer ballet dancer in the San Francis- 
co opera, nor her famous newspaper 
columnist father, are musical, their 
amazing daughter was given piano 
lessons when she was three. Six 
weeks after Lesson One, Phillipa was 
composing tunes to fit her nursery 
rhymes. 

Eight of the 25 prizes she has won 
were captured in successive years 
from the New York Philharmonic 
Society for Young People. Fearing a 
Schuyler monopoly, officials barred 
Phillipa, announced ‘‘She has already 
won everything we have to offer and 
too many times in a row.” 

Phillipa Schuyler, now an adoles- 
cent, still commands upwards of 
$200 for each concert appearance. As 
she matures and masters additional 
instruments, her earning capacity is 
certain to increase. 

But even Phillipa’s sky-high I.Q. 
is topped by that of 15-year-old Craig 
Work of New York City. At the age 
of ten, the mental mite who is the son 
of social workers and has been a pho- 
tographer’s model, scored a solid 
190.8 I.Q.—genius plus! 

The unfounded, but persistent be- 
lief that a genius soon “burns him- 
self out” is disproved by J. Ernest 
Wilkins, mathematical wizard, who 
made national headlines by becoming 
the nation’s youngest Ph.D. at the 
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age of 19. After graduating from the 
University of Chicago, the boy won- 
der taught math to air cadets at Tus- 
kegee Institute during the early part 
of World War II. Later Dr. Wilkins 
—and his brilliant brain—was called 
back to the U. of C. to work on the 
atom bomb. He was one of the few 
Negro scientists doing research at the 
A-bomb project, and today is still 
going strong. 

Science is inclined to believe that 
superior parents will produce su- 
perior children. History has impres- 
sive evidence to support this theory 
of heredity of mental ability and 
special gifts. The family of composer 
Johann Sebastian Bach was decidedly 
musical, and some 120 members of 
the family were organists in cathe- 
drals. John Quincy Adams, the sixth 
President, was the son of John 
Adams, second chief executive of the 
US. 

The formidable background of 
Darwin Turner further supports this 
theory. The Negro lad whizzed 
through the University of Cincinnati, 
graduated with honors the Summer 
of 1947 at the age of 15. A member 
of that fraternity of the erudite, Phi 
Beta Kappa, Darwin is the youngest 
in the 49-year history of C.U. chap- 
ter. Darwin took grade school in his 
stride. At the age of two he enrolled 
in nursery school; at four he was in 
fourth grade; at 13—September, 
1944—he entered C.U. He was the 
youngest freshman in the history of 
the institution. 

The University of Cincinnati is a 
tradition with young Darwin's fore- 
bears—maternal and paternal. His 


grandfather Charles Henry Turner, 
graduated from the university in 
1891, took his M.S., Class of 92, be- 
came an eminent biologist. His 
grandmother, Mrs. Laura Troy 
Knight, a retired teacher, holds two 
degrees from C.U. Darwin's father 
took his degree from the same Uni- 
versity in 1916, while his mother, the 
former Laura C. Knight, received her 
degree there at the age of 18, stayed 
to get three others. 

With both heredity and environ- 
ment on his side, Darwin is likely to 
realize his ambition—to take a Bach- 
elor of Law degree and Ph. D. from 
the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Three generations of edu- 
cation at C.U. produced in Darwin, 
Jr., an 1.Q. of 170, one of the highest 
in the city. 

But three generations of college 
graduates are not essential in produc- 
ing a gifted child. The parents of 
Margaret Harris are just “average” 
folks. Her mother, Mrs. Clara Har- 
ris, is a housewife, her father, Wil- 
liam Harris, is a machinist. Being an 
“average” mother, Mrs. Harris was 
staggered when her two-year-old 
daughter climbed onto the piano 
bench and nonchalantly and accu- 
rately thumped out Merrily We Roll 
Along and Give me Five Minutes 
More. 

Margaret, now four years old, 
knows her ABC’s, can count to 68. 
She can read notes much better than 
she can “Mother Goose.” The pint- 
sized pianist has what is known as the 
sense of perfect pitch, can detect false 
notes in a flash. 

She is at her piano with the built- 
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up pedals early every morning, gently 
wakes her parents with a fugue from 
Bach. Her repertoire includes Bach, 
Tschaikowsky, Schubert, Mozart and 
Brahms. Jazz? “I gave up boogie,” 
Margaret once piped to an inter- 
viewer. 

But although heredity is not always 
a factor, environment often works 
against the budding young genius. 
Educators have long been aware that 
a classroom of ordinary students can 
slow a superior student, that educa- 
tion for the theoretical “average” 
pupil offers no incentive to the bril- 
liant boy or girl. A special program 
of studies must be provided, not 
simply more work of the same type. 
These children, as a matter of fact, 
need less drill and easy reading mate- 
rials than do children of lesser abil- 
ity. They need a program in which 
they are given more opportunity to 
carty on investigations of their own. 

Just how many exceptional Negro 
children and their talents are lost to 
the country each year is hard to say. 
Certain it is that a vast amount of po- 
tential leadership is lost entirely 
simply by being ignored. The notion 
that ability will push up of its own 
accord is not borne out by the facts. 
In some few cases it does, but social 
and economic handicaps stifle count- 
less others. 

The first special school for gifted 
children in the U.S. was organized at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1901. By 1930, 
some 30 cities reported special classes 


or schools, with Cleveland, Los An- 
geles, and Worcester leading in the 
number of pupils enrolled. They had 
518, 450, and 440 students, respec- 
tively. In New York City “X Y Z” 
classes provide special training for 
exceptional children. 

In Chicago, the University of Chi- 
cago laboratory school is available at 
times. Ten-year-old Adrian Gordon 
was recently awarded a $400 scholar- 
ship there after skipping from kin- 
dergarten to third grade in less than 
three months. 

That occupational hazard of genius 
—becoming a snob—can be avoided 
in the case of gifted children by in- 
telligent handling by parents and 
teachers. 

Phillipa Schuyler is surprisingly 
modest. Reason: her mother wisely 
waited until she was 12 before letting 
her daughter see the tremendous 
scrapbook of publicity about her 
achievements. 

The problem has been recognized 
by Mrs. David Gordon, mother of 
Adrian. She shows more concern 
about her daughter’s social adjust- 
ment than her scholastic growth. 

Says Mrs. Craig Work of her son 
Craig, Jr., “We have tried to bring 
him up so that no one, least of all 
himself, would know he is a genius. 
We have drummed into him the fact 
that he is colored, and important only 
in the possibility that he can be so- 
cially useful.” 
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By Walter White 


HE SCENE was a New York 

duplex apartment. The people 

were liberals, economically as 
well as intellectually well off. They 
were discussing the race question. I 
had been invited to speak. One of the 
women, listening, seemed agitated by 
something I had said. She scribbled 
on a piece of paper and handed it to 
another woman, a woman whose 
skin was reddish brown, a woman 
who was probably colored. “Is Mr. 
White white or colored?” the mes- 
sige inquired. The other scribbled 
an answer and passed it back. “I am 
Mrs. White,” the reply said. The 
white woman, reading it, became ex- 


WALTER WHITE is executive secre- 
tary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
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Condensed from Saturday Review of Literature 


A foremost race leader 
with light skin tells why 
he does not ‘pass’ 


WHY I 
REMAIN A 


cited. Hastily she penciled a com- 
ment: “What a wonderful talk! This 
is the first time I've had the oppor- 
tunity to hear him.” 

I am a Negro. My skin is white, 
my eyes are blue, by hair is blond. 
The traits of my race are nowhere 
visible upon me. Not long ago I 
stood one morning on a subway plat- 
form in Harlem. As the train came 
in I stepped back for safety. My 
heel came down upon the toe of the 
man behind me. I turned to apolo- 
gize to him. He was a Negro, and 
his face as he stared at me was hard 
and full of the piled-up bitterness of 
a thousand lynchings and a million 
nights in shacks and tenements and 
“nigger towns.” ‘Why don’t you 
look where you're going?” he said 
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sullenly. “You white folks are al- 
ways trampling on colored people.” 
Just then one of my friends came up 
and asked how the fight had gone in 
Washington—there was a filibuster 
against legislation for a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion. The Negro on whose toes I 
had stepped listened, then spoke to 
me penitently. 

“Are you Walter White of the 
NAACP? I'm sorry I spoke to you 
that way. I thought you were white.” 

I am not white. There is nothing 
within my mind and heart which 
tempts me to think Iam. Yet I real- 
ize acutely that the only characteris- 
tic which matters to either the white 
or the colored race—the appearance 
of whiteness—is mine. White is the 
rejection of all color; black is the ab- 
sorption of every shade. There is 
magic in a white skin; there is trag- 
edy, loneliness, exile, in a black skin. 
Why then do I insist that I am a 
Negro, when nothing compels me to 
do so but myself ? 

Why did the white woman who 
listened to me speaking become flus- 
tered when the woman she chose for 
her question turned out to be my 
wife? What made her confused, be- 
wildered, and incapable of direct and 
efficient communication? It was the 
enigma of a black man occupying a 
white body, the presentation in fact 
of a theory to which millions give 
lip service, never really believing it 


- isso—that all men are brothers under 


the skin. 

The lady’s agitation was natural. 
Suppose the skin of every Negro in 
America were suddenly to turn white. 
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What would happen to all the no- 
tions about Negroes, the idols on 
which are built race prejudice and 
race hatred? What» would become 
of their presumed  shiftlessness, 
their cowardice, their dishonesty, 
their stupidity, their body odor? 
Would they not merge with the shift- 
lessness, the cowardice, the dis- 
honesty, the stupidity, and the body 
odor of the whites? Would they not 
then be subject to individual judg- 
ment in matters of abilities, ener- 
gies, honesty, cleanliness, as are 
whites? How else could they be 
judged ? 

Many Negroes are judged as 
whites. Every year approximately 
12,000 white-skinned Negroes dis- 
appear—people whose absence can- 
not be explained by death or emigra- 
tion. Nearly every one of the 14 
million discernible Negroes in the 
United States knows at least one 
member of his race who is “‘passing”’ 
—the magic word which means that 
some Negroes can get by as whites, 
men and women who have decided 
that they will be happier and more 
successful if they flee from the pro- 
scription and humiliation which the 
American color line imposes on 
them. Often these emigrants achieve 
success in business, the professions, 
the arts and sciences. Many of them 
have married white people, lived 
happily with them, and produced 
families. Sometimes they tell their 
husbands or wives of their Negro 
blood, sometimes not. Who are 
they? Mostly people of no great im- 
portance, but some of them promi- 
nent figures, including a few mem- 
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bers of Congress, certain writers, and 
several organizers of movements to 
“keep the Negroes and other minori- 
ties in their places.’ Some of the 
most vehement public haters of Ne- 
groes are themselves secretly Ne- 
groes. 

They do not present openly the 
paradox of the color line. It is I, 
with my insistence, day after day, 
year in and year out, that I am a 
Negro, who provoke the reactions to 
which now I am accustomed: the 
sudden intake of breath, the bewil- 
dered expression of the face, the con- 
fusion of the eyes, the muddled frag- 
mentary remarks—‘But you do not 
look . . . I mean I would never have 
known . . . of course if you didn’t 
want to admit . . .”” Sometimes the 


eyes blink rapidly and the tongue, 


out of control, says, “Are you sure?” 

I have tried to imagine what it is 
like to have me presented to a white 
person as a Negro, by supposing a 
Negro were suddenly to say to me, 
“I am white.” But the reversal does 
not work, for whites can see no 
reason for a white man ever wanting 
to be black; there is only reason for 
a black man wanting to be white. 
That is the way whites think; that is 
the way their values are set up. It 
is the startling removal of the black- 
ness which upsets people. Looking 
at me without knowing who I am, 
they disassociate me from all the 
characteristics of the Negro. In- 
formed that I am a Negro they find 
it impossible suddenly to endow me 
with the skin, the odor, the dialect, 
the shuffle, the imbecile good nature. 
Instantly they are aware that these 
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things are vot part of me. Then they 
grope for the positive values of the 
race—genius at song, easy laughter, 
great strength, humility, manners, 
Alexander Percy said that the most 
polite people in the world are the 
American Negroes. 

This shift to the virtues of the 
Negro is apt to be dangerous for me. 
Once a Southern lady, discovering 
my identity, entered into a long con- 
versation with me, and suggested that 
I come to her home where we might 
enjoy a more intimate chat on race 
matters without being disturbed. She 
suggested a time. I said I would 
surely come, and that I would bring 
my wife, who would be equally in- 
terested in the discussion. The lady's 
attitude changed immediately. She 
did not break the date then, but later 
she telephoned and said that she 
would be unable to see us. What pre- 
cisely she perceived in me of interest 
I do not know, but probably it was 
the, sudden transformation of the 
faithful “‘darky” into a man covered 
with magic white skin which titillated 
her. Southern women have generally 
been more friendly toward the Ne- 
groes than Southern men—who are 
largely responsible for the chiaros- 
curo effects in the race—and she may 
have felt that in some way I repre- 
sented her faith and efforts, rather 
than the infidelity of her ancestors. 
Or she may have thought, “Are you 
sure?” 

I am sure. There can never be a 
doubt. I have seen Negroes, male 
and female, killed by mobs in the 
streets of Atlanta. I stood with my 
father, who was a mail carrier, and 
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watched them die. The next night 
they came to the Negro section, per- 
haps. five thousand of them. Our 
house was just outside the section, 
above it, on Houston Street. It was 
a neat, modest home, in which my 
father and mother raised a family of 
seven children. The whites resented 
our prosperity; so at times, did the 
Negroes. The Negroes resented our 
white skin, and the ethical standards 
which my parents maintained them- 
selves and required of their children. 

In the darkened house that night 
there were my mother and father, 
four of my sisters and myself. Never 
before had there been guns in our 
house, but that night, at the insist- 
ence of friends, we were armed. My 
father was a deeply religious man, 
opposed to physical violence. As we 
watched the mob go by, their faces 
weitd in the light of the torches they 
catried—faces made grotesque and 
ugly by the hate which was twisting 
and distorting them—my father said, 
“Don't shoot until the first man puts 
his foot on the lawn; and then don’t 
miss.” 

I heard a voice cry out, a voice 
which I knew belonged to the son of 
our neighborhood grocer: ‘‘Let’s burn 
the house of the nigger mail carrier! 
It's too nice a house for a nigger to 
live in!” 

In the flickering light the mob 
swayed, paused, and began to flow 
toward us. In that instant there 
opened up within me a great aware- 
ness; I knew then who I was. I was 
colored, a human being with an in- 
visible pigmentation which marked 
me a person to be hunted, hanged, 
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abused, discriminated against, kept 
in poverty and ignorance, in order 
that those whose skin was white 
would have readily at hand a proof 
of their superiority, a proof patent 
and inclusive, accessible to the moron 
and the idiot as well as to the wise 
man and the genius. No matter how 
low a white man fell, he could al- 
ways be certain that he was superior 
to two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion, for those two-thirds were not 
white. 

It made no difference how intelli- 
gent or talented I and my millions of 
brothers were, or how virtuously we 
lived. A curse like that of Judas was 
upon us, a mark of degradation fash- 
ioned with heavenly authority. There 
were white men who said Negroes 
had no souls, and who proved it by 
the Bible. Some of these now were 
approaching us, intent upon burning 
our house. My father had told us to 
kill them. 

It was a violence which could not 
be avoided. The white men insisted 
upon it. War was with them a busi- 
ness; war and pillage, conquest and 
exploitation, colonization and Chris- 
tianization. Later, when I was older, 
I thought about this and I began to 
see why. Theirs was a world of con- 
trasts in values; superior and in- 
ferior, profit and loss, cooperative 
and non-cooperative, civilized and 
aboriginal, white and black. If you 
were on the wrong end of the com- 
parison, if you were inferior, if you 
were non-cooperative, if you were 
aboriginal, if you were black, then 
you were marked for excision, expul- 
sion, or extinction. I was a Negro; I 
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was therefore that part of history 
which opposed the good, the just, 
and the enlightened. I was a Per- 
sian, falling before the hordes of 
Alexander. I was a Carthaginian, ex- 
tinguished by the legions of Rome. 
I was a Frenchman at Waterloo, an 
Anglo-Saxon at Hastings, a Confed- 
erate at Vicksburg, a Pole at War- 
saw. I was the defeated, wherever 
and whenever there was a defeat. 

Yet as a boy there in the darkness 
amid the tightening fright, I knew 
the inexplicable thing—that my skin 
was as white as the skin of those who 
were coming at me. 

The mob moved toward the lawn. 
I tried to aim my gun, wondering 
what it would feel like to kill a man. 
Suddenly there was a volley of shots. 
The mob hesitated, stopped. Some 
friends of my father’s had barricaded 
themselves in a two-story brick build- 
ing just below our house. It was they 
who had fired. Some of the mobs- 
men, still bloodthirsty, shouted, 
“Let’s go get the nigger.” Others, 
afraid now for their safety, held 
back. Our friends, noting the hesi- 
tation, fired another volley. The mob 
broke and retreated up Houston 
Street. 

In the quiet that followed I put 
my gun aside and tried to relax. 
But a tension different from any- 
thing I had ever known possessed 
me. I was gripped by the knowledge 
of my identity, and in the depths of 
my soul I was vaguely aware that I 
was glad of it. I was sick with 
loathing for the hatred which had 
flared before me that night and come 
so close to making me a killer; but I 
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was glad I was not one of those who 
hated; I was glad I was not one of 
those made sick and murderous by 
pride. I was glad I was not one of 
those whose story is in the history of 
the world, a record of bloodshed, 
rapine, and pillage. I was glad my 
mind and spirit were part of the 
races that had not fully awakened, 
and who therefore had still before 
them the opportunity to write a rec- 
ord of virtue as a memorandum to 
Armageddon. 

It was all just a feeling then, in- 
articulate and melancholy, yet re- 
assuring in the way that death and 
sleep are reassuring. Years later, 
when my father lay in a dingy, cock- 
roach-infested Jim Crow ward in an 
Atlanta hospital, he put it into words 
for me and my brother. 

“Human kindness, decency, love, 
whatever you wish to call it,” he 
said. ‘‘is the only real thing in the 
world. ‘It is a dynamic, not a passive, 
emotion. It’s up to you two, and 
others like you, to use your education 
and talents in an effort to make love 
as positive an emotion in the world 
as are prejudice and hate. That's the 
only way the world can save itself. 
Don’t forget that. No matter what 
happens, you must love, not hate.” 
Then he died. He had been struck 
by an automobile driven by a reckless 
driver—one of the hospital doctors. 

I have remembered that. I have 
remembered that when, sitting in the 
gallery of the House or the Senate, 
I have heard members of our Con- 
gress rise and spill diatribe and vili- 
fication on the Negroes, I have re- 
membered it when the Negroes were 
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condemned as utter failures in 
soldiering. I remembered it when, in 
the Pacific, where I went as a war 
correspondent, a white officer from 
the South told me that the 93rd Di- 
vision, a Negro unit, had been given 
an easy beachhead to take at Bou- 
gainville, and had broken and run 
under fire. I collected the facts and 
presented them to him. Bougainville 
was invaded in November 1943. The 
93rd was ordered there in April 
"1944. The first night it bivouacked 
on the beach, and motion pictures 
were shown. 

I remembered it when I talked 
with my nephew for the last time, as 
he lay in a bitterly cold, rain- 
drenched tent on the edge of the 
Capodichina airfield near Naples. He 
was a Georgia boy, the youngest of 
four children. His father, like mine, 
was a mail carrier. He, like me, 
could have passed for a white man. 
By sacrifice and labor his parents pro- 
vided him with a college education. 
He won a master’s degree in eco- 
nomics, and the next day enlisted in 
the Army Air Corps, as a Negro. He 
went to the segregated field at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama. 

He hated war, he loathed killing. 
But he believed that Hitler and Mus- 
solini represented the kind of hate 
he had seen exhibited in Georgia by 
the Ku Klux Klan and the degen- 
erate political demagogues. He be- 
lieved that the war would bring all 
of that hate to an end. He was a 
fighter pilot. He fought well. Over 
the Anzio beachhead he was shot 
down, bailing out and escaping with 
his right leg broken in two places. 
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He was offered an opportunity to re- 
turn home but he refused it. “I'll 
stick it out until the war is finished 
or I am,” he told a friend. Later, re- 
turning from a bomber escort mission 
to Germany, his plane lost altitude 
over Hungary, was fired upon by 
anti-aircraft batteries, and was seen 
striking a tree and bursting into 
flames. That was the end of one of 
the men Senator Eastland of Missis- 
sippi described as “utter and dismal 
failures in combat in Europe.” 

It would be easy to grow bitter 
over such things, but in remembering 
my nephew and our last conversa- 
tion, in which he asked me whether 
the war would really bring an end 
to prejudice and race hatred, I re- 
member also the Negro corporal of 
an engineers unit, who said to me. 
“This is the only work they would 
give me, but I don’t mind. We learn 
a trade; we do constructive work. 
The combat soldiers are taught how 
to kill. It will bother them. It will 
stick with them. It will have no 
effect on us. We will not have to un- 
learn it.” 

I could be sophisticated about the 
advantages of being a Negro. I am 
amused, for instance, at the fact that 
because it is considered remarkable 
that a Negro can write a book at all, 
a passing fair volume by one of my 
brothers is frequently hailed as a 
masterpiece. Everyone with the 
slightest sense is aware that genius 
has no color line. Everyone knows 
also that people generally choose 
friends and companions for their 
taste, manners, intelligence, and per- 
sonality. Yet it does not occur to him 
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that Negroes do likewise. Therefore 
he often mourns that we colored 
people cannot freely associate with 
whites, when it should be obvious 
that if we did have this privilege we 
would like no more of them for 
friends than he does. It is beyond 
the imagination of a white man to 
think that to a Negro he is dull. 

Negro athletes and singers do not 
benefit from their color as do Negro 
scientists and intellectuals, for where- 
as the latter are considered wonder- 
ful if they attain mediocrity, the for- 
mer are expected to surpass anything 
the whites can do. In the main, how- 
ever, I have found it advantageous to 
be a Negro. My sense of humor is 
never without material, and I am 
easily able to judge the worth of 
white people by their reaction when 
they discover that I am not white. I 
am also able to add to my knowledge 
by pondering the fact that the people 
who turn away from me when they 
are told my identity are the most 
superior of all the peoples, for they 
look down upon those who are not 
afraid to be seen with me, and call 
them “nigger lovers.” 

Sometimes it is more enlightening 
not to insist that I am a Negro. Once 
on a subway going to Harlem I fell 
into conversation with a man who 
spoke with a marked German ac- 
cent. “This used to be a pleasant line 
tq ride on,” he said. “But now there 
are too many Negroes. They have a 
distinctive smell.” He wrinkled his 
nose. 

“Suppose you and I had to do the 
same kind of work they do on the 
docks or over hot kitchen stoves,” I 


said. ‘That is the kind of work Ne- 
groes are forced to do because they 
are Negroes. Would we be odor- 
less—particularly if we lived in an- 
tiquated, crowded, segregated tene- 
ments, which we were forced to 
inhabit also because we were Ne- 
groes? Would we reek of lilies of 
the valley?” 

He looked at me with amazement. 
“But Negroes do smell,” he insisted. 

I was tempted to paraphrase Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and tell him that “It 
is you who smell; they stink.’ But 
instead I quoted from the late James 
Weldon Johnson, who said, “Do you 
imagine the manufacture of deodor- 
ants is exclusively for a Negro mar- 
ket? I notice that the advertisements 
invariably feature a young and beau- 
tiful girl—a white girl.” 

The man shook his head, “I’ve 
lived in this country for thirty years,” 
he said. ‘You're the first white man 
I've ever heard talk like that.” 

Looking at him I recalled an inci- 
dent in Brooklyn during the early 
part of the war. A plant was manu- 
facturing the famous and secret Nor- 
den bombsight. The plant refused to 
hire Negroes, but did hire persons of 
German descent. Most of these were 
loyal Americans, but a few were ar- 
rested by the F.B.I. for stealing the 
secret of the bombsight, and con- 
victed. But it was too late. Germany 
got the information and passed it on 
to Japan. One of the officials of the 
company told a friend that, “I'd 
close down the plant rather than hire 
niggers.” 

Negro soldiers made a good rec- 
ord in this recent war. They have in 
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previous ones. Yet I recall with un- 
easiness the grimness on a Negro 
soldier’s face when he told me, one 
day in the Pacific, “Our fight for 
freedom will start the day we arrive 
in San Francisco.” 

It has indeed, and there are times 
when I have felt with a sweep of 
fear that the patience of the colored 
man is close to its end. I remember 
the clamoring stillness and the blood 
heat of a day in Georgia. A lynching 
was prevented when a band of 
colored women walked with cans of 
kerosene toward the village store, a 
terrible calm upon their faces, an aw- 
ful quiet in their silent stride. I re- 


’ member how I felt when I stood be- 


side my father and knew that the 
whites would not let me live, that I 
must kill them first and then be 
killed. 

Yet I know, I know, I know that 
there is no reason for this killing, 
this hatred, this demarcation. There 
is no difference between them. Black 
is white and white is black. When 
one shoots the other he kills his re- 
flection. Only hate, the negative 
force, can separate them; only love, 
the positive force, can bind them to- 
gether. 

I am one of the two in the color of 
my skin; I am the other in my spirit 
and my heart. It is only a love of 
both which binds the two together in 
me, and it is only love for each other 
which will join them in the common 
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aims of civilization that lie before us. 


I love one for the sins she has com- 
mitted and the fight she has made to 
conquer them—and conquer them, in 
great degree, she has. I love the 
other for her patience and her sor- 
rows, for the soft sound of her sing- 
ing, and for the great dawn which 
is coming upon her, in which her 
vigor and her faith will serve the 
world. 

Some of the members of the black 
race are passing over to the white 
race. It may be that I am one of 
these; that I am a member of a van- 
guard that in the millennium to come 
will transmute the great potentialities 
of the colored races into the civiliza- 
tions which are to follow. I pray that 
those civilizations will be better and 
more virtuous than ours, and that the 
bridge which I and others are build- 
ing will grow strong and be a high- 
way for good. 

I have a feeling that life is a rush- 
ing force, certain of its course and 
destination. Our bodies are its me- 
dium, and it shapes them to its use. 
As the social pattern of the Negro 
evolves, will his color change? Is it 
changing now? We do not know, 
and I for one, am sure that it does 
not matter. I am white and I am 
black, and know that there is no 
difference. Each one casts a shadow, 
and all shadows are dark. 


Copyright, Saturday Review sf Literature 
October 11, 1947 
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French make ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity a reality 


By Roi Ottley 


RENCH LIBERALISM towards 

races and colors is no myth. The 

equality and fraternity and lib- 
erty inscribed upon the public build- 
ings in France since the Revolution, 
are realities in so far as social inter- 
course is concerned. Nor is there 
condescension in this. French liberal- 
ism even survived Nazi occupation. 
To an extent equalled by few cities in 
the world, Paris is the nearest ap- 
proach to civilized living for the black 
man. He unquestionably has person- 
al dignity, freedom of movement, 
may work at any occupation he is 
qualified to do, and may marry whom 
he chooses. 

I found the French inclined to 
judge everyone on a basis of personal 
worth, whether one were white or 
black, and to scoff at anyone who 
thought things should be different. 
André Gide once said: ‘‘The less in- 
telligent the white man is, the more 
stupid the black man seems to him.” 


ROI OTTLEY is author of New World 
Acoming and a new book, Black Odyssey, 
to be published soon. 
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skin-proud Americans. 


This sort of liberalism in racial mat- 
ters seems so deeply imbedded in the 
Frenchman's thinking and responses, 
that not even the Nazis could budge 
it perceptibly, nor for that matter can 
When the 
Nazis sought to impose color dis- 
criminations after the fall of Paris, 
there was so little public support that 
the edict lasted exactly three days. 
Paris has a black population of 
roughly twenty thousand, mainly 
from Africa, the West Indies and the 
United States. Marseilles has the next 
largest black population. Few Ne- 
groes are seen in the rural areas. The 
colored peoples in Paris also include 
Japanese, Chinese and a handful of 
Eurasians and Arabs. These people 
do not form a racial bloc, nor do they 
maintain social contacts because of 
color. There is, of course, no ‘Negro 
neighborhood” in Paris. Nor are 
there such places as “Negro” cafes, 
restaurants, barber shops, cabaret, 
beauty salons or hotels, though there 
are Negro owners of such places. 
Most Negroes are found in Mont- 
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martre and a number in the Latin 
Quarter, perhaps because of sheer 
gregariousness. But there is no resi- 
dential segregation. Where a Negro 
lives is determined by his social status 
and income. The fact is, I visited the 
homes of well-to-do Negroes living 
in well-upholstered apartment houses 
along Champs-Elysees, which is 
equivalent to a Negro living on Park 
Avenue in New York. 

Nor are Negroes confined to any 
type of occupation. To be sure, most 
of them are entertainers and musi- 
cians, and there are a few cabaret 
owners. But I met one who was a 
plant manager, a position he held, 
incidentally, right through the Nazi 
occupation, and another who was a 
postmaster. There are, as well, Ne- 
gro professors and fellows at the uni- 
versities. One of the most popular 
beauty salons is operated by a Negro 
gitl, who herself is a beauty. 

Here and there I saw Negro sales- 
gitls, waiters, cooks and hairdressers 
and laborers. Negro attorneys and 
physicians enjoy total integration in 
their professions. The doctors were 
members of the reputable medical so- 
cieties and attached to the regular 
hospital staffs at prominent institu- 
tions. They treated patients of every 
color. This policy extends to the 
armed services, where the blacks of 
France, as distinguished from the co- 
lonials, are found integrated in the 
army, navy and air forces. Moreover, 
France has had seven Negro admirals, 
and one Negro chief of the Army 
medical corps. The Frenchman does 
not regard these facts as unusual. 

France has tremendous assimila- 
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tive powers. Few people can live 
among the French genuinely, without 
becoming French. At any rate, the 
Negroes I met in Paris, and elsewhere 
in France, were gay, light-hearted and 
reckless, and there were those who 
were drab, thrifty, mean and acquisi- 
tive. I often found myself a complete 
stranger to my Negro compatriots, 
who had lived in France for any num- 
ber of years. I saw this particularly 
in their drinking habits. They were 
moderate. They took several apéritifs 
and after each meal a liqueur, as 
Frenchman generally do. I never saw 
them drunk. 

A few Negroes even seemed to 
have developed much of the intellec- 
tual suppleness of the Frenchman, 
sometimes unhappily his vagaries. No 
where is this better illustrated than in 
politics, where they have indeed as- 
sumed the Frenchman’s vices. I met 
Negroes who were sworn fighters in 
the Resistance Forces, and were 
among the brave band that coura- 
geously fought off Nazi tank and ma- 
chine-gun attacks in the shadows of 
the Hotel de Ville, when the F.F.F. 
seized the government buildings the 
day of liberation. 

Yet, socialism and communism as 
such hold no special attractions to 
black Frenchmen—that is, they do 
not respond to the same slogans of 
racial equality as do Negroes in the 
United States. They are members of 
these parties for purely class reasons, 
having identified themselves with the 
working masses of France of what- 
ever color. Moreover, Negroes do 
not vote in a “black bloc,” their in- 
tegration is beyond this. Negro dep- 
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uties are elected by white constituents, 
except those who come directly from 
the African colonies. 

* There is the unbuttered side of this 
bread. One of the curious paradoxes 
of this era is that the Fascists, despite 
their notorious racism, made over- 
tures to the Negro, especially those in 
Europe and Africa. Thus there were 
Negroes who became entranced by 
Fascist slogans and indeed became 
collaborationists. Handicapped by 
the pronouncements of “Aryan” ra- 
cial superiority in Hitler's Mein 
Kampf, the Nazis followed amazing 
detours in their attempts to propagan- 
dize the blacks. One approach was to 
try to rouse the black man against the 
Jew. At least one article, Mercer 
Cook revealed, to justify the intro- 
duction of anti-Jewish decrees in 
Paris, appeared in ‘Miroir de la 
Guadeloupe,” a weekly newspaper 
published by Negroes in Pointe-a- 
Pitre. 

Africa’s importance in the war, 
caused the Nazis to cynically post- 
pone the application of Hitler's anti- 
Negro philosophy in France. In oc- 
cupied countries, they enforced their 
brutal anti-Jewish decrees with a sav- 
ageness well known today. But they 
were surprisingly lenient with the 
black Frenchmen and limited their 
proscriptions to a temporary ban on 
Negro theatrical performers and the 
destruction of a monument or two. 
‘One in particular, was that to the 
black French soldiers who served in 
World War I. This went down in 
ashes. Yet, curiously enough, Ne- 
groes were still permitted to attend 
the universities of Paris, hold jobs, 
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‘a certain provincialism. 


and no Negro living with a white 
wife was molested. 

However, certain Negroes living in 
France complain that certain French- 
men only give lip-service to liberal- 
ism. Especially are the cries loudest 
from those born outside France. They 
put it this way: ‘The Frenchman is 
against blacks, but the Frenchwoman 
—ah!” The sex implication is unmis- 
takable. The chief cry is discrimina- 
tion in employment. They claim jobs 
are not open to them as readily as to 
whites. Negroes compare their treat- 
ment by the Nazis with that of the 
French and feel they came off worse 
at the hands of the French. Actually, 
less jobs were open to them during 
the occupation. But when the Nazis 
found themselves with a labor short- 
age, naturally blacks as everyone else 
were pressed into service. 

These blacks in France are actually 
victims of French nationalism, even 
For the 
Frenchman hugs his nationality like a 
garment. He is content with his own 
country, his culture, his plays and 
works of art, and indeed his own peo- 
ple. He is often self-centered. The 
bulk of foreign-born blacks do not 
belong in the view of certain French- 
man. Actually, the majority are 
apathetic. But this fact often causes 
the blacks to be left in the cold. 

Beyond employment at any tate, 
the black Frenchman has few tan- 
gible grievances as a race in France. 
What legitimate grievances he does 
have are those common to workmen 
and the poor. But a period of pros- 
perity in France would overcome this 
one obstacle to his total integration. 
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Noted producer offers formula 
to make decent pictures 
on the Negro problem 


By Dore Schary 


HE SPLAY-FOOTED, eye-roll- 
Tine Negro, the long-bearded, 
hand-talking Jew, the lantern- 
jaw, liquor-loving Irishman existed 
long before movies came along—in 
vaudeville-and show business. And 
in literature—in Dickens and even as 
far back as Shakespeare, we find ra- 
cial stereotypes. Of course, the mo- 
tion pictures have been guilty of 
perpetuating these stereotypes. But 
the fault lies mainly with the audi- 
ence. Because these “‘stock charac- 
ters” exist in their minds, they have 
accepted them on the screen without 
question or protest. 
We woke up to the fact, during 
the war, that we were offending a 
number of different minorities by 


DORE SCHARY is head of produc- 
tion at RKO Pictures, made The Farmer's 
Daughter, Til The End Of Time and The 
Bachelor And The Bobby Soxer. 
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our caricaturing of them. The Of- 
fice of War Information helped ex- 
plain the danger of stereotypes. They 
pointed out that such dialogue as, 
“Take that, you yellow bellies,” 
should not be used—because, al- 
though it referred to the enemy, it 
was disparaging to the Mongolian 
race and our Chinese allies resented 
it. We also became conscious of the 
Negro people—a minority of some 
fourteen million, who were making a 
great contribution to the war effort 
and who deeply resented the way 
Hollywood stereotyped them. 

Again let me say, the movie pro- 
ducer is not entirely to blame for the 
cliche Negro on the screen. The Ne- 
gro entertainer and actor himself has 
contributed to the Uncle Tom cari- 
cature. 

This change of attitude, brought 
about by the war, toward minority 
characters in films was not purely 
altruistic—we found we made more 
money if we didn’t offend so many 
people. 

Since we're in the business to make 
money, the audience is the determin- 
ing factor of what kind of pictures 
we produce. The quality and con- 
tent depend on the people who go 
to pictures. If movie goers are go- 
ing to buy The Outlaw—we're going 
to keep on making more Outlaws. 
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That is why the success of a film like 
Crossfire, which deals with the im- 
portant problem of anti-Semitism, is 
so encouraging. So far we have had 
a greater mail response to Crossfire 
than any other picture made at the 
studio. 

The picture has been banned from 
showing overseas at Army bases, be- 
cause some of the ‘victim’ countries 
resent America and may misjudge a 
picture like Crossfire by assuming 
that the situation depicted is typical. 
This might not be a healthy picture 
for us to show Europeans. They 
would say, ‘Isn’t it odd that the U. S. 
went to war against fascism and yet 
they themselves are fascist.. How- 
ever, Crossfire was made on such a 
low budget, it will still make money 
even if it is not shown outside the 
USA. This is important. In tackling 
a controversial subject, the motion 
picture producer must make it intel- 
ligently, efficiently and the picture 
must be economically sound! 

I would like to see Hollywood go 
forward and make a picture on the 
Negro problem. But producers shy 
away from tackling such a subject 


because they are afraid the picture 
wouldn’t make money. Here's how 
the producer figures: This picture on 
the Negro problem will attract more 
Negroes to the theater. It will also 
attract more people-who-resent-sit- 
ting-next-to-Negroes. What happens? 
The whites stop going. The exhib- 
itor stops showing the picture. It 
doesn’t play enough theaters. It loses 
money. The only answer is for some 
producer to find an honest, intelli- 
gent piece of material about the Ne- 
gro and make it at a price low enough 
to get by, in spite of box office limi- 
tations. 

We're in a world crisis today. We 
all feel the tensions surrounding us. 
The picture business contains people 
who feel the same tensions. We be- 
lieve the films have to slip in and do 
a job of reporting. The movies are 
a medium of communication and 
have a right and responsibility to re- 
port. We must have the freedom to 
report. Audiences must demand that 
pictures reflect our world today. And 
they must give articulate public sup- 
port to pictures that are aimed at ac- 
complishing a better world on an 
American basis. 
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By Robert R. Rogers 


VER since the Civil War, when 

Negro troops were first em- 

ployed in large numbers (by 

both the Union and Confederacy, in- 

cidentally), the Negro soldier has 

posed something of a problem to the 
Army. 

In 1867 Congress passed a law re- 
quiring two regular Army Negro reg- 
iments of infantry and two of cavalry 
be established and maintained. Ex- 
cept for a few trucking companies 
formed on the eve of the outbreak 
of World War II, these four regi- 
ments, the Ninth and Tenth cavalry 
and the Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
fifth infantry, were the sole peacetime 
enlistment possibilities for Negro cit- 
ens. Translated into figures, this 
meant that although Negroes num- 
bered some 10 per cent of the Na- 
tion's population their representation 
in the Army was only 214 per cent. 
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In Germany the Army is testing 
some of its new theories on Negro Gis 
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When the World War I draft in- 
creased this ratio of colored troops to 
the population ratio—10 per cent— 
relatively little use was made of this 
manpower. Between wars the col- 
ored strength dropped back to the 
four colored regiments. In addition 
to this limitation re-enlistment rates 
were extremely high in the regiments, 
further reducing the enlistment op- 
portunities. 

As a result of the performance of 
the Negro soldier in World War II, 
however, the Army decided that the 
old peacetime policy was not result- 
ing, “in time of war, in the most 
effective use either of the Negro po- 
tential of the country or the Negro 
manpower assigned to the Army,” 
and ordered a board of officers, head- 
ed by Lieutenant General A. C. Gil- 
lem, Jr., to make a study to determine 
what changes should be made. 
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The board recommended that there 
should be all-Negro units of a more 
diverse nature, in both combat and 
non-combat arms and services; that 
some Negro units should be grouped 
with white units to perform similar 
tasks; that specially-qualified Negroes 
should be assigned as individuals to 
headquarters units and for special 
jobs which might make use of their 
technical skills; and that Negro of- 
ficers should command Negro units. 

Today the Army of occupation in 
Europe is in the process of putting 
into effect the Gillem recommenda- 
tions. The job is a ticklish and a 
trying one. To handle it, the Army 
picked a man who has had enough of 
combat, college, chemical laboratory 
work and experience as Adviser on 
Negro Affairs to the Secretary of War 
to enable him to cope with the variety 
of situations with which he is con- 
tinually confronted. Further, he is 
himself a Negro. 

He is Lieutenant Colonel Marcus 
H. Ray, forty-three-year-old, six-foot- 
two combat veteran of the Ninety- 
second Infantry Division, who is now 
back in uniform as Negro adviser to 
General Lucius D. Clay and Lieuten- 
ant General Clarence R. Huebner. 

His job encompasses the Negro 
troops in Germany and Austria. The 
troops are limited in their service, at 
the present time, to the Transporta- 
tion, Quartermaster, Ordnance and 
Military Police Corps, bands and the 
Infantry. The adviser’s task is to 
help in the program of placing Negro 
soldiers in jobs where their skills may 
be utilized. ‘Many Negro soldiers 
feel that segregation makes impossi- 
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- ble the use of their skills,” Ray says, 


“since the type of Negro organiza- 
tions now allowed here does not re- 
quire the specialties represented 
among them.” He points out that a 
reclassification study is now under 
way in the EC to make reassignments 
wherever possible. 

“It is my sincere belief,’’ Ray says, 
“that the Army is deeply concerned 
with the implementation of this pol- 
icy, which insures more efficient and 


“effective utilization of our nation’s 


manpower.” High rates of venereal 
disease among Negro troops, associa- 
tion of Negroes with German girls 
and other Europeans, the capabilities 
of the Negro as a fighting soldier 
and the general low educational level 
of the Negro population are problems 
which Ray faces squarely. There is 
no denying the low present-day intel- 
lectual average of the Negro, Ray 
says, pointing out two obvious rea- 
sons: 

“In America itself,” Ray says, 
“there is no problem of intermingling 
because of the tacit acceptance by 
both white and black communities 
that it is best for the two races to 
remain ethnologically distinct.” 
Worsening of wartime relations be- 
tween whites and Negroes in Europe 
—and its carry-over into the Occupa- 
tion even after two years, is laid 
squarely by Ray on Negro bad-con- 
duct and the shocked white reaction, 
which included both traditional prej- 
udice and new resentment in seeing 
the ‘‘race line’’ crossed. 

“The white American brings to 
Europe his fixed ideas on race and 
extends them. Many white Ameti- 
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cans are thoroughly convinced of the 
inferiority of the Negro without fully 
realizing the logical steps which were 
gone through in developing the 
creed,” he explains. He cites the 
conditions of slavery which prompted 
the owners to rationalize that the 
slaves were inferior and to use the 
Bible as proof; and, more recently, 
the alleged biological inferiority. 
“To the white American, who daily 
sees the evidences of this inferiority 
in the average Negro’s performance 
and manners—what further need is 
there for proof? It is human to an- 
swer complex questions in sim- 
plicity.”” 

“Explanations in terms of environ- 
ment call for knowledge,” Ray says. 
“The average man finds it difficult 
to understand how such factors as 
malnutrition, bad housing and lack 
of schooling actually deform the body 
and the soul of a people and reveal 
themselves in such things as poor mil- 
itary performance, high VD and 
courts-martial rates.” 

The chief causes of friction be- 
tween white and Negro soldiers in 
the EC, according to Ray are the white 
idea of Negro inferiority and the 
white insistence that Negroes “keep 
their place,” especially in respect to 
European women. Spiking a rumor, 
no approved marriages between a 
German girl and a Negro have taken 
place, so far as Ray knows. “A lim- 
ited number’ of marriages between 
colored men and French and Italian 
girls have, however, been solemnized, 
with many of the couples remaining 
in Europe. 

“I do not believe,”’ he states, “that 
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the matter of intermarriage in Europe 
will have an effect on the racial com- 
plexion of the Negro in America. 
The number of intermarriages is 
bound to be insignificant.” 

The German has shown no large- 
scale unwillingness to accept the Ne- 
gro, in Ray’s opinion. He conceded 
that hunger and necessity softens 
prejudices, particularly during a pe- 
riod of difficulty such as Germany is 
suffering. Some Germans, neverthe- 
less, he says, have found it expedient 
or profitable to vent their dislike. 
Ray has no illusions, however. ‘“The 
seeds planted by Mein Kampf needed 
only a little cultivating,” he says. 

Ray is as close to a professional 
soldier as a long-time reserve officer, 
who saw active combat, can be. He 
was commanding a front-line artillery 
battalion in support of both white 
and Negro infantry when General 
George C. Marshall tapped him for 
the job of adviser to Secretary of War 
Patterson. His opinion is sought 
frequently about the fighting capa- 
bilities of Negroes and, in particular, 
about his outfit, the all-colored Nine- 
ty-second Division, in which he 
served during the Italian campaign. 

He is candid in his evaluation of 
the Negro combat soldier. He makes 
no comparison of Negro units with 
white outfits. He states, first, the 
military theorem that soldiers re- 
spond on the battle field to good 
leadership and proper planning ex- 
actly as they do on the drill field. He 
then mentions the ‘psychological rea- 
sons of why a person fights and his 
individual share in the nation he 
protects.” 
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The average low intelligence of the 
Negro troops demanded longer train- 
ing time for combat, and, Ray argues, 
if this educational lag in readying 
troops for the line is a criterion for 
saying white soldiers are better, then 
the Negro falls below the standard. 
“Negro troops represented a difficult 
training problem. This being true,” 
he offers, ‘‘I would rate the capabili- 
ties of the Negro as a finished fight- 
ing soldier below those of the white 
American, granting that the same 
methods of training were used.” 

When the call went out for in- 
fantry volunteers after the Battle of 
the Bulge, Negroes over-subscribed 
their quotas three times. They vol- 
unteered for platoon assignments 
alongside white troops even though 
it meant surrendering the stripes they 
had won in rear-area outfits. 

“Early in the war,” Ray recalls, 
“the Air Force objected to the ac- 
ceptance of Negroes for pilot training 
on the grounds that native capacities 
would prevent the Negro from carry- 
ing out orders, flying a highly tech- 
nical machine and performing the 
difficult task of a pilot during the 
stress and strain of combat. Later, 
when these objections had been over- 
come and the 332nd Fighter Group 
was flying efficient top-cover support 
for the 15th Air Force in Italy, the 
charge was made that the Negro 
pilots hung too close to the formation 
and did not show individual aggres- 
siveness by seeking out the enemy 
for individual combat. But the 
bomber pilots of the 15th did not 
share the opinion that this was a 
fault.” 
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As for the Ninety-second, Ray says 
“When the division was committed 
to action, performances were mixed. 
The men were untried in battle and 
many reacted as most humans do 
when shot at for the first time. It is 
measurable that a larger percentage 
of the Negro soldiers reacted in this 
manner in their first action than was 
found in similar white units. There 
were few seasoned men to settle them 
down. 

“Others, bolstered by pride and the 
thing we call courage, stood up well. 
To many observers, the failures were 
the expected reactions from Negroes, 
and this idea developed the theory of 
the “92nd’s Failure.’ Naturally, the 
Negro soldier resented this, bitterly, 
as he had seen white units of untried 
men react unfavorably to fire baptism 
without this becoming an expected 
pattern of conduct.” 

Six hundred and twenty three Ne- 
groes died with this division; another 
2293 were wounded in action in the 
Lombardy mountains. In addition, 
men of the 92nd won two Distin- 
guished Service Crosses, one DSM, 
25 Legion of Merit awards, 95 Silver 
Stars, six Soldiers Medals, 723 Bronze 
Stars and 7996 Combat Infantry 
Badges.” 

Ray himself wears the Legion of 
Merit and Bronze Star for combat 
with the 92nd. Chicago-born on May 
30, 1904, he studied, worked and 
lived most of his life in the Illinois 
Great Lakes city. His parents came 
from New Orleans before the turn 
of the century. The father was a 
real estate dealer of moderate wealth 
with holdings in Morgan Park and 
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tarm properties in Byron, Illinois, 
about 90 miles south of Chicago, 
where the young Marcus often spent 
his vacations. His mother was a 
schoolteacher before marriage at the 
then-named New Orleans University. 
Third youngest, Marcus was one of 
four children, three of them boys. 
His brother Randall, 47, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, is the 
first Negro ever to become a steward 
on a U. S. railroad, achieving this 
distinction on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road only within the last two years. 
Randall Ray is also active in union 
affairs of the Railroad Brotherhood. 


Another brother is a court bailiff in 
the Chicago Municipal Court. His 
31-year-old sister, Maydora, who mar- 
tied a machinist, is a skilled labora- 
tory technician herself, having grad- 
uated from the Lewis Institute, and 
at present runs the Ray-owned lab in 
the Regal Building. 


For years this laboratory was the 
life ambition of Marcus Ray. He 
saved for it. He studied to prepare 
himself to run it. He received his 
Bachelor of Science Degree in chem- 
istry at the University of Illinois in 
1928 and then spent two additional 
years studying at Chicago University, 
finishing his formal education in 
1932. Meanwhile, for eight years 
he worked at the Chicago Post Office, 
sorting mail, from 6 p.m. until 2:20 
am. daily. He managed to get up 
for his 8 o'clock classes the next 
morning. An ROTC student while 
at Illinois, he took time out in 1930- 
1931 for a six months’ course at 
Benning in furtherance of his career 
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as a National Guard officer. 

Until 1934, his college studies 
completed, he worked as a laboratory 
technician at the Provident Hospital 
in Chicago. With his own lab finally 
purchased, he filled in the years until 
1940 with work which ran from rou- 
tine diagnoses to cosmetics analysis 
for Richard Wright, the Negro novel- 
ist, who wished to debunk shoddy 
hair oils, face powders and perfumes 
used by the community; from active 
participation in Negro affairs in the 
Midwest to training periods with the 
National Guard. “There is no race 
line, of course, among technicians in 
the laboratory,” he says, ‘especially 
when dealing with blood.” 


A year’s assignment in the EC will 
not leave Ray discouraged. Signs of 
the times, in his own analysis, are 
hopeful. Segregation in the Army, 
where men must live together and 
work side by side, is slowly disap- 
pearing, he feels. 

Negroes and whites now live side 
by side at service schools and in 
dependent communities in the EC. 
They snack together at EES counters 
and ,tables; attend the same clubs, 
theaters, rest centers and churches; 
ride the same transport; and compete 
in athletics and every other variety 
of effort. 


“As prejudice goes down,” Ray 
predicts, ‘‘performance, conduct and 
acceptability will go up.” He lays the 
burden upon the whites but expects 
that the weight will be lessened by 
the conduct of the Negroes them- 
selves. 

Copyright, Weekend (November 8, 1947) 
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220—BLACK JADE by ANGELINA TayLor (McBride $3). Another in the 

seemingly endless line of novels about Haiti, this tale offers the usual quota 

of tingling interracial romance against a backdrop of Negro royalty and revolu- 

tion. No better nor worst than most fictional melodramas set in the West 

Indies during the days of the Haitian uprising against French rule, Jade makes 

exciting reading at about the pulp-magazine level. 
221—THE PEARL by Joun STEINBECK (Viking $2). Crack novelist Stein- 
beck has turned out a pearl of a folk story written with all the warmth and 
simplicity that has long marked him as one of America’s best writers. His 
tale of a Mexican pearl fisherman who finds a giant pearl that brings him 
nothing but misfortune and woe is a depressing yarn that in many ways repre- 
sents Steinbeck’s sometimes-pessimistic thinking but it is always engrossing, 
gtaphic story-telling. 

222—FLOOD CREST by Hoppinc Carter (Rinehart $2.75). Mississippi news- 

paper editor Carter, who recently won a Pulitzer Prize for his editorials against 

intolerance, has attempted to capture in this, his second novel, a bit of the 

tempo and ruthlessness of Bilbo politics. Despite his best intentions, however, 

Crest remains a somewhat undeveloped, hollow story that never quite comes 

off. His yarn of the conniving Senator Pikestaff, his lecherous daughter and 

a clean-minded Army engineer whom she covets is interesting reading but oft- 

times too much like a caricature rather than a real novel. 
224— JACK LONDON: AMERICAN REBEL edited by S. Foner (Citadel 
$5). Most Americans who are acquainted with the works of Jack London 
primarily through his exciting stories on the Far North will be surprised at 
this new collection of London's work that stresses the large volume of manu- 
scripts of social significance which he turned out. Some of his best writing 
was done in this field and Foner has done a splendid job of collecting these 
pieces together in this valuable volume. 

225—THE BRACELET OF WAVIA LEA by Bessic Breuer (William Sloane 

$2.75). Slick writer Bessie Breuer is an accomplished master of the short 

story form and into this book some of her best magazine pieces, several of 

which concern Negroes, are gathered together. The title story is a delicately- 

presented yarn about a Negro chauffeur and his run-in with Southern mores 

when his Northern white employer goes South with the car. 

226—HAWAIIAN AMERICANS by Epwin G. Burrows (Yale U. Press $3). 

The melting pot of races that is Hawaii is described from a scholar’s point 

of view in this excellent little work which rounds up the various racial strains 

that have been cross breeding for years to produce the present day Hawaiian. 

It is a story that offers a significant moral to Americans on the mainland who 

are now debating whether to make Hawaii the 49th state. 
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211SHADOW OF HEAVEN by Atrrev Hayes (Howell, Soskin, $2.75). It 

is a sombre, solemn picture of the world of labor organizers that ex-poet 

Alfred Hayes paints in his novel about unionist Harry Oberon. Written with 

a fine ear for American idiom and a beautiful command of language, Hayes’ 

novel bogs down in the depths of despair and disillusion that cannot but 

weary and fatigue the reader. 
213—PROPHET IN THE WILDERNESS by Herman Hacevorn (Macmillan, 
$3). This is the story of a white man whose conscience sent him into the 
wilderness of Africa to become a medical missionary when he became con- 
cerned over the white world’s treatment of Negroes. It is a remarkable 
chronicle that reveals the heart and soul of Albert Schweitzer, who has been 
called by some “the greatest man in the world.” 

214—IF | FORGET THEE by Meyer Levin (Viking, $3.50). Through the 

medium of a graphic set of pictures taken on the spot in Palestine, this book 

tells the moving tale of a Jewish lad in search of his parents in Palestine. 

In his story is symbolized the saga of the Jewish people’s search for a home- 

land. Author Levin has given earthy meaning to the Zionist struggle through 

the medium of this fine book. 
215—THE SURE HAND OF GOD by Erskine CALDWELL (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $2.75). By now Erskine Caldwell’s adventures in Tobacco Road 
have become a potboiler series following a set formula of lice and lechery. 
This newest version has little new to offer in either sphere. It is another 
tale of a Dixie poor white, whose woes Caldwell now seems to be mocking 
rather than doing anything about. He has carried a good thing a bit too far. 

216—VICTORIAN CINDERELLA by PHyLLIs WYNN JACKSON (Holiday 

House, $3). Written primarily as a juvenile, this biography of Harriet Beecher 

Stowe is excellent reading for all ages with its penetrating picture of how a 

gitl grew up to forge one of the most potent weapons of the age against 

slavery—her novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Miss Jackson writes with Tealin for 

her subject as well as her young readers. 
223—RACE AND NATIONALITY by Henry Pratr FaircHitp (Ronald $3). 
Sociologist Fairchild in this scholarly, somewhat-dry study of the status of race 
and nationality in American life tried to do some nifty tight-rope walking on 
the critical issue. But his “balanced view’ cannot but damage the cause of 
racial equality through his rhetorical arguments not so much against the ideal 
itself but against the strategy and tactics of those who champion the cause of 
tolerance. His tone is ostensibly directed against racism but too much of its 
context is directed otherwise. 
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Cociologi st picks ap_rt arguments of equality supporters 


By Henry Pratt Fairchild 


T IS one of the elementary rules 
of logic, known to every success- 
ful debater, that if you can sup- 

port your proposition by one irrefuta- 
ble argument you do not improve 
your case by supplementing it with 
other arguments of dubious strength 
or validity. The campaign for the 
elimination of discrimination in the 
United States, and elsewhere, would 
stand on a firmer basis if some of its 
outstanding champions had grasped 
this point clearly, and acted upon it. 

Unfortunately, in their zeal for tol- 

HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD has 

taught for 26 years in the sociology de- 
partment at New York University, was 
formerly president of the American 
Sociological Society and American Eugen- 
ics Society. 
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“Race And Nationality” 


erance and human brotherhood, they 
have all too often adopted lines of 
argument which are unsound scien- 
tifically, and types of evidence which 
are of uncertain veracity. Certain 
conventional and stereotyped argu- 
ments in the field of race relations 
have been built up to the extent that 
they are frequently presented as if 
they were competent to clinch any 
argument. Some of the most con- 
spicuous are the following: 

Race differences are asserted to be 
negligible for the following reasons: 

1. That all men have a common 
origin. This either proves nothing 
or it proves too much. If it is con- 
ceded that a community of origin, 
lying as far back as we know it does, 
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has not prevented the development 
of readily distinguishable traits of 
the external physical body, this neces- 
sitates the tacit admission that it may 
also have resulted in important dif- 
ferences in mental and emotional 
equipment. If, on the other hand, it 
is insisted that community of origin 
must indubitably preclude any signifi- 
cant differences in contemporary 
types, then all we have to do is to 
follow the unit of origin a little fur- 
ther back—as could quite consistently 
be done—to discover that there are 
no significant differences between 
men and gorillas, chimpanzees, and 
even monkeys. There is no logical 
stopping point in that kind of an 
argument. 

2. That men of all races are much 
more alike than they are different. 
This is, of course, true. But it is also 
meaningless. It is upon the minute, 
subtle, and elusive differences of per- 
sonality that we choose our friends, 
our business and marital partners, 
and our enemies. It is quite accurate 
to say that a Packard sedan is much 
more like a General Motors ten-ton 
truck than it is different. But this 
does not mean that it makes no dif- 
ference which you have at hand on 
a given occasion—and certainly not 
that one is superior to the other. 

3. That because the extremes of 
the different races overlap, individu- 
als of a given race may have a partic- 
ular trait more highly developed than 
some individuals belonging to some 
other race of which it is supposed to 
be characteristic. These statements 
usually refer to a single trait, not to 
the whole personality. One such 
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trait frequently used is stature, which 
is not generally accepted, except with- 
in wide limits, as a significant race 
trait anyway. Much the same may 
be said of bodily weight. Or these 
statements may refer to more signifi- 
cant race criteria such as color or 
head form. But it is the whole man 
that is important. So while it may 
be true that some Chinese are taller 
than some Tierra del Fuegians or 
more longheaded than some Swedes, 
it is doubtful if anyone ever saw a 
Chinese Mongolian who was taller, 
fairer-skinned, more blond-haired 
and blue-eyed, and longer-headed 
than any Swedish Nordic. 

4. That there are no pure races to- 
day. Whether this is true or not we 
do not know. The “law of aborig- 
ines’ encourages us to believe that in 
certain remote and inaccessible cor- 
ners of the earth, there may be groups 
of considerable size that have escaped 
outside intermingling for a long time. 
But even if it is true it is not sig- 
nificant. For there are certainly huge 
masses of mankind that are predom- 
inantly of a given race, enough to 
make their race traits truly significant. 
It would be ridiculous to deny that 
the bulk of the aboriginal population 
of equatorial Africa is Negroes, or 
that of central Asia Mongolians. 

Even less valid is the implication 
that only pure races have constant and 
important characteristics. The truth 
is that mixed races, as long as the 
constituents are constant, may have 
just as distinct characters as pure 
races. Every plant and animal breed- 
et knows that some of his choicest 
varieties are hybrids. The Boston 
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bulldog is the product of the crossing 
of four or five distinct strains, and 
yet he is one of the most distinctive 
of all canine types. The Airedale 
furnishes another familiar example. 
In like manner, the English people 
are surely a racially mixed group, but 
it does not follow that they are the 
same as they would have been if a 
Japanese element as voluminous as 
the early Mediterranean or the Anglo- 
Saxon has been added long ages ago. 

5. That all the races of man can 
interbreed, and such miscegenation is 
not harmful. We really know almost 
nothing about this matter scientifi- 
cally. Certainly not all possible com- 
binations have been tried under 
conditions of accurate observation. 
Not even an approximation of the 
data necessary for sound conclusions 
has been assembled. The evidence 
afforded by the half-breeds that fre- 
quent the waterfronts of the world 
is quite rightly discounted on the 
basis of the unfavorable social milieu 
in which they usually grow up, and 
also by the somewhat dubious char- 
acter of their ancestry on both sides. 

Furthermore, it is not tenable to 
discuss the desirability or undesira- 
bility of any such thing as racial 
crossing unless there have been estab- 
lished certain criteria by which the 
phenomena are to be judged. Since 
there is no universally accepted pat- 
tern of the ideal human being, it 
would be impossible to decide cate- 
gorically whether interbreeding is 
“favorable” or “unfavorable,” even 
though we had vastly more factual 
data than we have. 

The assertion that crossbreeding 
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brings out the best qualities of both 
races is as untenable as the opposed 
assertion that it brings out the worst. 
The mysterious processes of genetics 
take no account of human values. 

6. That the readiress of the mem- 
bers (particularly male) of alleged 
superior races to indulge in sex reta- 
tions with members of other races 
proves that there is no true racial an- 
tipathy. If this argument were sound, 
it could quite easily be extended to 
prove that there is not group antip- 
athy of any kind. The sex habits of 
men operate, to a large extent, in a 
realm quite apart from the rest of 
their preferences, predilections, and 
attachments. The fact that a person 
will have sex relations with another 
person does not in the least prove 
that he does not regard the other per- 
son as inferior, or that he would be 
willing to welcome that other person 
into his sphere of full equal associa- 
tion. If proof of this proposition 
were necessary, it would be afforded 
by the lamentable, but undeniable, 
fact that men in uncounted numbers 
do not hesitate to employ nonhuman 
animals of various kinds for the grat- 
ification of their sexual passions. 

7. That intelligence tests do not re- 
veal simply native ability but are in- 
fluenced by education and other 
environmental factors. Actually we 
know scientifically and conclusively 
very little about the matter. Impar- 
tial tests indicate that the Negroes 
stand on a lower intelligence level 
than most, or any, white groups un- 
der comparable conditions. But we 
have also seen that the tests them- 
selves are of such uncertain signifi- 
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cance, and the. conditions play such 
a large part, that the results are by 
no means conclusive. Certainly 
nothing is to be gained, and the status 
of the Negro is not one whit ad- 
vanced, by seeking to secure a more 
favorable showing by deliberate dis- 
tortion of legitimate techniques. 
One of the most flagrant examples 
of this well-intentioned but mis- 
guided procedure is furnished in a 
heavily publicized book, The Races of 
Mankind, by Ruth Benedict and Gene 
Weltfish. The authors of this book 
lay great stress on its alleged scien- 
tific character, and on almost every 
page quote science or scientists in 
support of their assertions. This is 
one of the things that makes the little 
pamphlet so highly vulnerable. If 
the authors had been content to say 
that this is what we, considering our- 
selves scientists, personally believe 
and want the reader to accept, their 
treatment could have stood or fallen 
on its own merits, and might have 
been very helpful. But when they 
claim scientific support for many as- 
sertions which science has by no 
means actually demonstrated, they in- 
vite discredit upon the whole book. 
Thus on page seventeen they say: 
“The scientist realizes that every time 
he measures intelligence in any man, 
black or white, his results show the 
intelligence that man was born with 
plus what happened to him since he 
was born.”” But what the intelligence 
testers are /rying to get at, and what 
they regard as significant in their 
work, is the capacity with which an 
individual is born entirely sninflu- 
enced by what has happened to him 
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since. To a considerable extent they 
have failed in this endeavor. But to 
the extent that they have failed they 
are not measuring purely biological 
traits, and not being biological the 
differences are not racial, and hence 
have no pertinence in the present dis- 
cussion. 

On the following page, together 
with their findings, the authors say, 
“Since the vast majority of Negroes 
lived in the South, their score on the 
intelligence test was a score they got 
not only as Negroes, but as Ameri- 
cans who had grown up under poor 
conditions in the South. Scientists 
therefore compared the scores of 
Southern whites and Northern Ne- 


groes.”” 

Southern Whites 
41.25 
41.50 
41.55 

Northern Negroes 
New York ....... 45.02 
47.35 


Now the veriest tyro in statistical 
procedure knows that if you are try- 
ing to determine the comparative 
value of a single factor in two or 
more complex entities, you try to 
make all the other factors as nearly 
identical as possible so that the sig- 
nificance of this one factor may stand 
out clearly. If one is really con- 
cerned with making a factual com- 
parison of the racial qualities of 
Negroes and whites, he will compare 
the two races under as nearly as pos- 
sible equivalent conditions of oppor- 
tunity, education and cultural ad- 
vantages. 
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The departure of these authors 
from this elementary principle, and 
the comparison of Northern Negroes 
with Southern whites, certainly does 
great disservice to the Negroes, as it 
suggests the inevitable conclusion 
that the authors know that a statis- 
tically correct comparison would 
leave the Negroes in an unfavorable 
light. Such a procedure tends to 
prove the obvious proposition that 
Negroes make a better showing un- 
der favorable conditions than they do 
under unfavorable conditions; it also 
indicates that Negroes under favor- 
able conditions may do better than 
whites under unfavorable conditions 
—a very backhanded compliment. It 
proves nothing about the relative in- 
nate abilities of the two races. 

8. “Race Prejudice” cannot be in- 
nate or inherited because it does not 
appear in children. Ignoring the fact 
that any feeling which is not inher- 
ited cannot be racial, but taking this 
stereotyped statement in the sense 
in which it is intended, the real ques- 
tion is: Does the fact that race an- 
tipathy does not appear in children 
necessarily prove that it is not racial at 
all, but is the result of conscious in- 
doctrination by the older generation 
or unconscious imitation by the chil- 
dren themselves ? 

Granting the truth of the major 
proposition, that race antipathy does 
not appear spontaneously in children 
—although the point has not been 
conclusively demonstrated and there 
is considerable evidence in favor of 
the conclusion that it does—the real 
weight of this argument depends 
upon whether it is true that nothing 
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that does not appear in childhood can 
be inherited. 

The mere statement of the proposi- 
tion in these terms reveals its utter 
absurdity. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that there are almost in- 
numerable physical traits that do not 
appear in children, and yet are cer- 
tainly a part of the biological inher- 
itance—a bass voice, pubic hair, sex 
potency, certain forms of insanity, 
even stature and weight themselves. 
To attempt to counter this observa- 
tion by the assertion that these traits 
are physical, while antipathy is emo- 
tional, is merely to beg the question. 
The assertion that a certain trait 
cannot be hereditary because it does 
not appear in children has no logical 
standing whatever. And yet it is one 
of the most popular weapons in the 
arsenal of the defenders of racial 
uniformity. 

Another instance of the pitfalls 
that beset the layman in attempting 
to apply the findings of science to 
practical problems is furnished by 
the much-discussed matter of differ- 
ences in blood types among the races 
of man. When these types were first 
discovered it appeared that they 
might serve as an additional basis of 
race identification. Later on it was 
demonstrated that each of the types 
then known can be found in individ- 
uals of all races, and so there was a 
tendency to discount entirely their 
race significance. 

But the fact remains that while 
there is no distinction among individ- 
uals of different races, yet there are 
great differences in the proportional 
frequency of the different types in 
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various racial groups. And since the 
whole question of race must be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the 
average, it becomes clear that it is 
quite accurate to say that there are 
racial differences in blood types. 
These differences might conceivably 
take on practical significance in con- 
nection with the contemplated amal- 
gamation of two or more races. 

A further illustration of the ex- 
treme complexity of these problems, 
and also of the importance of belief 
(even though false) is furnished by 
the hotly contested question of segre- 
gating Negro and white blood in the 
blood banks built up for use in the 
armed services of the United States. 
The champions of tolerance and hu- 
man brotherhood have strongly pro- 
tested against any such segregation, 
and quite rightly have fortified their 
arguments by the established scien- 
tific truth that as long as the blood is 
of a given type it makes no difference 
what is the race of the individual 
from whom it is drawn. 

But suppose you have a concrete 
case of a wounded man in a Pacific 
jungle who firmly believes, as appar- 
ently plenty of Americans do, that if 
any Negro blood is injected into his 
system he will be in danger of having 
children with Negroid traits—what 
is going to be his attitude toward a 
blood treatment, and what will be 
his state of mind after it is admin- 
istered, if he has reason to suspect 
that it was drawn from Negro 
donors? It would be hardly practica- 
ble to inaugurate an immediate edu- 
cational campaign under the circum- 
stances. We can only hope that not 
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many such cases actually arise. 

To such individuals it will be help- 
ful to remember that for many years 
physicians have administered thera- 
peutic reagents of animal origin. 
There are hundreds of us who when 
ill with pneumonia have been treated 
by injection of antipneumococcic 
horse or rabbit sera. The lives of 
many children have been saved by the 
injection of diphtheria antitoxin de- 
rived from horses. 

In many typical discussions of 
minority problems there is a tacit, if 
not explicit, implication that minori- 
ties are always right and majorities 
are always wrong—an interesting in- 
version, by the way, of the common, 
pseudodemocratic assumption that 
majorities are always right. This 
even goes to the extent of assuming 
that the members of minority groups 
individually are finer, nobler, more 
tolerant persons than those who be- 
long to majority groups. , 

This is, of course, utter nonsense. 
Liberalism, humanitarianism, broad- 
mindedness are not simple numerical 
functions. Majorities oppress minor- 
ities because they are in a position to 
do so—they have the power. Let the 
balance of power be reversed, and 
there will be, by and large, just as 
much oppression as before—possibly 
a trifle more, because the universal 
inclination to dominate will be aug- 
mented by long festering sentiments 
of resentment and revenge. 

It may be that long experience in 
domination tends to aggravate the 
qualities of cruelty, intolerance, and 
bigotry, while centuries of oppression 
tend to cultivate humility, compas- 
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sion and brotherly love. It may be. 
But it is much more likely that the 
domination-subjection relationship is 
bad any way you look at it, bad for 
those who are at the bottom as well 
as for those who are on top. An at- 
mosphere of equality and common 
recognition of the rights of others 
seems much more propitious for the 
development of altruistic sentiments 
than any form of hierarchical fixation. 

An admirable confirmation of this 
point is furnished inadvertently in an 
article entitled “Trying to Wreck the 
FEPC” in the New Republic for Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945. The author, Ida 
Fox, sums up the situation as she 
sees it in this paragraph: 

“The Americans of this country 
who are subject to discrimination— 
the 13 million Negroes, the 22 mil- 
lion Catholics, and the 5 million 
Jews, the 3 million Americans of 
Mexican or Spanish origin, the 11 
million foreign-born—contend that 
they have been investigated long 
enough. They know because they 
suffer it, that discrimination exists 
today.” 

Now a little very simple arithmetic 
reveals the interesting fact that the 
sum total of these unfortunate minor- 
ities amounts to seventy-six million, 
considerably more than half the en- 
tire population of the country. There 
emerges, therefore, the remarkable 
alternative either that these minori- 
ties in the aggregate are being dis- 
criminated against by a particular 
minority of some sixty million—for 
which there seems to be no other com- 
prehensive description than native- 
born white Protestants of native par- 
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entage—or else some of the specified 
minorities participate in the persecu- 
tion of others of the specified minori- 
ties. Of course, the latter supposition 
is much nearer the truth. Some of 
the discrimination against Negroes 
emanates from Catholics, some Jews 
participate in the discrimination 
against Mexicans, and the troubles 
of some foreign groups are partly 
traceable to the antipathy of other 
foreign groups—and obviously sev- 
eral of Ida Fox’s categories overlap. 

A further illustration is furnished 
by the well-known fact that among 
the colored population of the United 
States there exist class distinction and 
social gradation just as truly as be- 
tween the Negroes and the whites. 
Most of it is based on the same cti- 
terion—color. But there is also a 
sharp cleavage between the -conti- 
nental Negroes and natives of the 
West Indies, particularly Puerto 
Ricans. 

Is it entirely out of place to raise 
a faint voice occasionally on behalf 
of the white Protestants of the older 
American stock, many of whom cer- 
tainly appear prominently in the 
ranks of the fighters against discrimi- 
nation in general, and the rest of 
whom surely are not all ogres? 

Anti-Semitism is a horrible thing, 
and ought to be eliminated from the 
face of the earth. But it is not a 
wholly unique type of group attitude. 
Anyone who imagines that in a so- 
ciety where there was a heavy pre- 
ponderance of Jews there would be 
no expression of antigentilism doesn't 
know human nature. 
Likewise religious intolerance is a 
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despicable thing. But any American 
who is unaware that there is discrim- 
ination practiced by Catholics against 
non-Catholics, over and beyond the 
prohibition of intermarriage, must 


size, or by any combination of these. 
They are deep-seated in the human 
heart, and if they are to be eradicated 
—which God grant !—or at least pre- 
vented from expressing themselves in 


go through life with his social eyes overt behavior, it must be as a result 


closed. of probing way down below super- 
The will to dominate and the dis- _ficialities, forms, shibboleths, cliches, 
. like of heterodoxy are not the ex- and the “cake of custom.” It cannot 


clusive possessions of any human 
group, whether it be identified by 
race, by nationality, by religion, by 


be achieved by threats, exhortation, 


or any form of coercion. 
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¢ The Light Keeps Burning 


RESTORATION of the home of the Rev. John Rankin at Ripley, 
Ohio, soon will light again the attic window whose light guided 
Eliza of Uncle Tom’s Cabin to friends and eventual freedom. 

This home on the Ohio River was one of the main stations on the 
underground railroad of slavery days. 

Purchased by the state of Ohio in 1937, but since then uncared 
for, the Ripley property is to be landscaped and the home restored 
to as nearly its original condition as possible. 

Research by the Ohio State Archeological Society and two of 
Ripley's leading historians, Edward L. Campbell and H. H. Eveslage, 
portrays the Rev. Mr. Rankin as an heroic figure, and gives substance 
to the legendary flight of Eliza across the frozen Ohio River. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was a close 
friend of Mr. Rankin. From that it is deduced that Eliza's story 
> may have had foundation in fact. 

It was light from the attic window at the Rankin home, situated 
high on a bluff overlooking the river and the Kentucky shore, that 
led many runaway slaves to freedom. An early Abolitionist, the 
Rev. Mr. Rankin had moved here from Kentucky to live on free land. 

As a lecturer for the American Anti-Slavery Society, he often was 
mobbed and at one time a mob went so far as to shoot out the attic 
light. The Rev. Mr. Rankin smiled at accusations, remarking that 
students at his home studied late at night. 

Christian Science Monitor 
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HE DARK-HAIRED play- 
wright and the sand-colored 
novelist, en route to the study 
over the garage, stopped short in the 
doorway at the sight of the girl, 


grinned at each other. Unaware of 
their presence, the teen-ager squirmed 
disconsolately deeper into the big 
armchair where she was doing her 
homework. As she moved, sheets of 
yellow paper went shingling to the 
floor, settled on top of the dog-eared 
books: Elmer Gantry, Main Street, 
Arrowsmith, Cass Timberlane, Kings- 
blood Royal. 

She jumped at her father’s voice. 
“You've been giving my daughter a 
lot of trouble, you know. Jill’s writ- 
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Playwright tells problems of putting best seller on stage 


By Anne Strick 


ing her English paper on Is Sinclair 
Lewis an Optimist or a Pessimist? 
Been sweating it out for days... 
can’t make up her mind.” 

“Optimist. Pessimist. Labels for 
everybody. Labels don’t say any- 
thing.” Sinclair Lewis stepped into 
the room and shook his head tiredly, 
towering above the girl. ‘You tell 
your teacher I’m just a writer.” 

This attitude comes as no revela- 
tion to literate Americans, even those 
who have not bought Kingsblood 
Royal or received it from their book 
clubs. It is the most-discussed Amet- 
ican novel of the year, in Europe as 
well as in this country, at parties, in 
book reviews, on the radio. All these 
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media proclaim Lewis’ distaste for 
labels, note that he devotes all Kings- 
blood’s pages to satirizing a folk-pat- 
tern which changes Neil Kings- 
blood’s stuffy life into turbulence 
with his announcement that he has 
been a mislabelled Caucasian, that his 
great-great-grandmother had married 
a Negro frontiersman. Obviously, in 
Lewis’ eyes, this deserves far less at- 
tention than a corn label on a can of 
peas. 

It is this what’s-in-a-label attitude 
which has made Jill’s father, H. S. 
Kraft, an ardent, unashamed disciple 
of Lewis. ‘I know it’s customary to 
be objective, but how can you be ob- 
jective about a man as genuinely 
great as Sinclair Lewis? And how 
can you be objective about the whole 
question of racial prejudice, about 
the mistreatment of any minority?” 

Kraft had always admired Lewis 
for his work. But his frank hero- 
worship of ‘the kindliest, most gen- 
erous man I’ve met in years’ began 
the morning he opened Kingsblood 
Royal. “I was gripped by it. Here 
was Lewis throwing his pen in the 
ting to expose prejudice in the holier- 
than-thou North. And Kingsblood’s 
possibilities as a play excited me.” At 
dawn of the next day he ended his 
non-stop readathon and telephoned 
Lewis’ agent. They met, “hit it off 
immediately,’ and began work on the 
play which may be the most gripping 
of Broadway's offefings this coming 
season. 

The assignment meant writing a 
new play, not simply turning the 
book into dialogue. Kraft received 
carte blanche freedom from _ the 
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author for which most playwrights 
would sell their typewriters. ‘‘All I 
want you to do is read the novel once, 
then throw it away.” 

Kraft smiled, “Of course, I 
couldn’t do that. But it does show 
Lewis’ approach to dramatization; it 
should be a lesson to all novelists 
who want their works put on the 
stage. He insists that a play is en- 
tirely different from a book and that 
you must treat it that way. He un- 
derstands theater from every angle. 
artistic and economic.” 

Kraft is well-suited for the role of 
adapter. Sitting in the raftered study 
above his garage, he mentioned some 
of his more recent works: the plays 
Café Crown, which dealt sympatheti- 
cally with the colorful personalities 
of the slowly fading Yiddish theater, 
and Svoboda, from the novel by John 
Pen, the poignant story of a little 
hero in the fight against Hitler. 
Throughout the war he wrote much 
anti-Nazi material. Though he has 
been in and out of the Hollywood 
studios for years, the theater remains 
his first love. His closest hope is that 
some day Southern California will 
equal New York as a center of the- 
atrical activity. 

In the midst of writing the play, 
the dramatist is somewhat reluctant 
to go into detailed discussion of the 
problems of his work. “But in a 
sense,” he says, whole play is a 
problem. Lewis is one of America’s 
top novelists, a Nobel Prize winner. 
I feel a heavy responsibility in adapt- 
ing the work of such a man. And 
then the power of his book . . . when 
I pick up the paper and read that a 
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white Unitarian minister, after read- 
ing Kingsblood, resigned from the 
so-called ‘white race,’ I really know 
the job I've got. Can you imagine 
trying to recapture again in a play the 
brilliance, the emotion, that made a 
man do that?” Kraft shook his head. 
“To re-create Lewis’ wit, his  sar- 
donic sharpness, I sometimes think I 
need some sort of creative Adler ele- 
vated shoes!”’ 

“The play,” Kraft went on, ‘‘is in 
three acts. The end is the same as 
the book’s, but the beginning dif- 
ferent. I’ve had to condense a good 
bit, cutting certain situations and 
characters, of course. A play de- 
mands different treatment from a 
novel. The novelist can mention any 
number of characters or situations. 
The reader doesn’t insist on a limit 
on reading time. He can pick up the 
first chapter one week, the second five 
weeks later. But a play has only two 
hours in which to tell its story to the 
audience. It’s impossible within that 
time limit to ‘reproduce every charac- 
ter or situation of the novel. If you 
do, the audience is there until mid- 
night! In Kingsblood, for instance, 
Neil makes many visits to the Negro 
people . . . to their homes, their 
church. In the play, I’ve had to con- 
dense it to once. But in adapting a 
play from a novel, I don’t think you 
have to reproduce every detail, to be 
true to the author’s idea. Sticking to 
the“main theme is what really mat- 
ters!" 

“The book and the play are defi- 
nitely one and the same in theme and 
objective. Kingsblood is the story of 
a white man who discovers he’s 
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1/32nd Negro. When it came to 
prescribing a solution for the situa- 
tion, I decided to do what the novel 
does: leave it up to the audience. 
The novel, I feel, is written in the 
best Balzacian tradition, with the 
solution left up to the reader. After 
all, what becomes of the Neil Kings- 
bloods is up to the audiences, finally.” 

“The play follows the novel in 
other important ways. It points out 
that when you scratch anti-Negro 
prejudice, you find anti-labor, anti- 
Semitic, anti-minority attitudes of all 
kinds. Neither the play nor the novel 
accepts any ‘inherent’ or ‘inevitable’ 
Negro problem or dilemma.” Kraft 
gtew vehement, began pacing again. 
“Instead, there is a whole set of 
myths and phobias . . . baseless 
fears . . . perverted anthropological 
facts . . . distorted scientific knowl- 
edge. Ultimately, the question isn’t 
one of morality, or religion . . . it 
goes beyond justice, even . . . and 
ends up in the economics department 
as a matter of cheap labor.” 

The dramatist paused. ‘There are 
two quotes . . . one from the play, 
the other from the book, that really 
sum it up. In the play, a Negro says 
‘We're just a bunch of hard-working 
people trying to get the job-ceiling 
raised for the whole race.’ And in 
the book. . .” Kraft reached for 
Kingsblood, thumbed through it 
until he found the place. ‘'. . . here 
it is. Clem Brazenstar, Negro organi- 
zer for the Urban League, says, 
‘When anybody hollers that there's 
any importance to the amount of 
marriage between blacks and whites, 
you can be sure he’s trying to find a 
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good, pious, obscene reason for low- 
grading his colored help so he'll feel 
virtuous in underpaying them.’ 

“Part of Lewis’ greatness in Kings- 
blood lies in his showing just how 
degraded those who harbor preju- 
dices become. No other novelist has 
gone so far as he in that direction. 
The disease of prejudice broke up the 
whole Kingsblood-Beehouse family! 
I hope the play makes the point as 
powerfully as the book did.” 

Some critics have argued that a 
man like Neil Kingsblood would 
never have revealed his Negro an- 
cestry, as did Neil, knowing it might 
mean social and financial ruin. Kraft 
believes, with Sinclair Lewis, that 
there are many young people with 
Neil's courage. “We don’t think of 
them as heroes, nor do they them- 
selves. But from the Crusades down 
through this last war, they've dis- 
played, given the chance, the same 
kind of bravery Neil found.” 

Although some say Kingsblood is 
too ““hot”’ to film, Kraft disagrees. “I 
think it will be a movie. Sure there’s 
bound to be resistance here and there, 
just as there was to the book. But,” 
he insisted, “‘not too much. The story 
has great interest. Films like Cross- 
fire and Gentlemen's Agreement, 
which deal with anti-Semitism, have 
been made. ‘Theme’ after all is the 
star of any film. And someone in 
Hollywood will have the showman- 
ship to star this theme.”’ 

He is impatient with snipings at 
the book. “Kingsblood Royal is a 
social tract. Tracts are always be- 


littled, usually by the age-old argu- 
ment ‘Is it literature?’ I've never 
asked myself, ‘Is this Literature with 
a capital L?’ I know it’s America 
with a capital A, just as Lewis him- 
self is America. I'm sick of critics 
who do nothing about the problems 
of our times, but are quick to impose 
Olympian judgments on those who 
are constantly hacking away at social 
evils. Some of the criticism is well- 
intentioned. But my beef is with 
those who talk ‘style’ or ‘plot de- 
velopment’ when they really mean 
the subject itself.” 

Emphatic, Kraft elaborated, ‘At a 
time when many of the country’s 
writers are going mystic, or concern- 
ing themselves with the love lives of 
neurotics, Lewis tackles a problem 
that affects the present and future of 
America. And he does it in a way 
that moves many people. This to me 
is good writing. The bitter condem- 
nation of the book in certain circles 
itself indicates a powerful effect. 
Kingsblood Royal has been com- 
pared, and rightly so, to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, a classic, which received the 
same treatment in its time.” 

Kraft surveyed the piles of paper 
on his desk, the copy of Kingsblood 
in the corner, and the typewriter with 
its half-covered sheet. “You know, 
every time I read this book, I see 
more of the problem Lewis is getting 
at. ‘Literature?’ I'd give you all the 
volumes of the fanciest ‘Literature’ 
for just two pages of Kingsblood 
Royal!” 
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Inadequate colored classrooms are a disgrace to U. S. democracy 


THESE ARE 


SCHOOLS, 


By Benjamin Fine | Condensed from the book, ‘““Our Children Are Cheated” 


F THE American primary and 

secondary school system were a 

sixty-story skyscraper, on the top 
floor would be 20,000 New York 
school children receiving an educa- 
tion which costs $6,000 per classroom 
a year. Sixty stories down would be 
38,000 Negro children in schools of 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Tennessee, 
receiving financial support of less 
than $100 per classroom. If a rocket 
bomb blew off twenty-eight stories of 
the skyscraper, not a single Negro 
child in the segregated school. sys- 
tems would be obliged to leave his 
classroom. If yet another bomb 
should blow away all the building 
except the four bottom floors, 99 per 
ceft of the white children in the 
United States would have their 


BENJAMIN FINE is education editor 
of the New York Times, won a Pulitzer 
Prize for his reporting on the crisis in 
American schools. 


schools destroyed, but over half of 
the Negro school children would be 
unaffected. At best they would have 
classrooms costing $400 per year, 
with a teacher whose salary would be 
$232 a year in Mississippi, or $371 a 
year in South Carolina. 

The education received by Negroes 
in the United States is a national dis- 
gtace. A widespread disparity exists 
between education for Negroes and 
for white children. Seventeen of the 
southern states maintain, by state law, 
dual systems of education—one set of 
schools for the white children, an- 
other for the Negroes. Within these 
systems the most serious deficiencies 
lie. By and large all children, white 
or colored, receive similar treatment 
in all but the states where segrega- 
tion lies. While it is true that in 
Harlem, for example, some schools 
attended by Negro children are not 
so adequately equipped as are the 
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schools in the rest of New York 
City, the gap between the good and 
the bad is not serious. 


Frequently in the dual states the} 


Negro child does not have the oppor- 
tunity to secure as thorough an edu- 
cation as the white pupil. His teach- 
4 ers are far less competentnd receive 
| substantially lower salaries. The 
school plants are inadequate, the 
equipment and supplies are usually 
meager and obsolete. No matter how 
bad the school program is in the rural 
white schools of the country, the sit- 
uation is worse in the Negro schools. 
Frequently the Negro child cannot go 
beyond the seventh or eighth grade. 
In certain sections of fifteen states 
where 1,200,000 Negro children live 
there are no four-year public high 
' schools. Out of 9,000,000 Negroes 
, in eighteen states there are 30,000 


candidates for high school graduation 
in a normal year. 

But the situation on the higher 
educational level is even worse. Prior 
‘to the war the governmental units of 
| the nation spent $192,394,548 in 
support of higher education; of this 
sum, $4,820,082 went for higher ed- 
| ucation institutions for the Negro. 

While the federal and state govern- 
ments contributed $92,903,750 to- 
ward the budgets of sixty-nine land- 

grant colleges, only $1,931,782 of 
, this total went to the seventeen land- 
grant colleges for Negroes. 

“Here, then, is the segregated sys- 
tem of Negro education,”” Dr. Mor- 
decai W. Johnson, president of 
Howard University, observes. “‘It is 
a miserable commentary upon the 
" health of the American democratic 
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will. There can be no wonder that 
in this time of crisis the leaders of 
the Army have been obliged to reject 
34.5 per cent of all Negro selectees 
on account of educational deficiencies 
—one state rejecting as high as 43 
per cent. The system of education 
which we have provided for the\ , 
Negro has all but butchered his chil- 
dren and it has crippled the nation in_, 
her most precious resources—intelli- 
gently able men.” 

Some of the Negro schools I have 
visited would be a disgrace to any 
community. One, in particular, de- 
serves mention. It was located about 
fifteen miles from the nearest vil- 
lage. We drove by car and had to 
go through tortuous, winding dirt 
roads that at times were all but im- 
passable. Finally the car stopped in 
front of an open field. Nothing but 
a wooden shack, about the size of a 
trailer, ugly, unkempt, unpainted, 
could be seen. A few hogs rooted 
about, and several goats were nib- 
bling at what remained of the grass 
stubs. 

“Where is the school?” I inquired 
in some surprise. 

“This is the school,” the county 
superintendent, who was my guide, 
answered. Then he added, as we got 
out of the machine: “Be careful of 
these mud holes. Last time I stepped 
into mud over my ankles and had a 
deuce of a time getting out.” 

The school proved to be an old 
chicken coop that had not been fixed 
up in any way. It was a small, 
tumble-down hovel, with a flimsy 
wall that went halfway to the ceiling 
to serve as a partition. Two classes 
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were in session when I arrived, one 
on each side of the wall. About 
forty children were crowded into 
each section—they sat huddled on 
hard benches, made from crude slabs 
of wood. There were no tables or 
other equipment of any kind. An 
old potbellied stove stood in the cor- 
ner, belching smoke from a cracked 
side. There were no windows or any 
lights in the shack. The teacher 
stood in front of the room, near the 
opening that served as a door. Imme- 
diately in back of the little building 
was an old-fashioned crude privy, 
built by the Negroes from odd scraps 
of lumber. Only one such outhouse 
was available, and that was used by 
the eighty boys and girls. 
recess the boys would run into the 
near-by bushes and let the girls use 
the only means of convenience. 


Not only the building, but the | 
equipment was old and obsolete. 


There were not enough books to go 
around—the forty children had less 
than a dozen readers. The school did 
not have a blackboard, chalk, crayons 
or pencils. The teacher tried the best 
he could to give his charges an edu- 
cation—but it was meager in the ex- 
treme. Crowding forty children in 
a space large enough for ten, and 
then denying them even the elemen- 
tary tools of learning, had its disad- 
vantages. On a cloudy day it was im- 
possible to do anything more than 
sit around and talk. If it rained 
class was dismissed—the rain would 
sweep into the open doorway or come 
down from the cracks in the ceiling 
and the walls. 

An intelligent-looking Negro, a 
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veteran of World War II, served as 
teacher, janitor, and truant officer 
rolled into one. A graduate of South- 
ern University, he had his bachelor of 
science degree and had taken some 
work toward a _ master’s. Eight 
months of the year he received $105 
a month—#hd the other four months 
he worked as a gardener on one of 
the estates at $28 a week. 

“We are very munch overcrowded 
here,”’ he said. “We'd like to have 
a building that would give us indi- 
vidual desks for the children and 
where I could get around to them 
better. The noise next door disturbs 
us. I like to teach fairly well—but 
it’s pretty hard to get along on what 
I make. I have to support a wife and 
three children.” 

“What happens to these pupils 
after they reach the seventh grade?” 
I asked. ‘Where do they go from 
here?” 

“They have no place to go,” he re- 
plied. ‘Their education ends here. 
We do not have a high school for 
colored children in this county. The 
nearest one is nearly 200 miles away, 
and transportation is not provided.” 

It seemed hard to believe, yet here 
were eighty children—and their num- 
ber could be multiplied many times— 
who had to stop when they reached 
the seventh grade. 

But poor conditions for Negro 
children exist in the large cities as 
well as in the rural areas. One city I 
visited in the South had good as welt 
as poor schools for Negroes. The 
good one—a technical high school— 
was excellent. It contained modern 
equipment, good workrooms, shops, 
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and competent teachers. The school 
could serve as a model for the na- 
tion. But not less than a mile away 
from this up-to-date structure was a 
disreputable-looking wooden shed, 
which 390 children from the first 
through the seventh grades attended. 
1 Divided into six rooms, the school 
was a flimsy firetrap. The usual pot- 
bellied stove in each room roasted the 
children in the front rows while those 
in the back of the room wore their 
overcoats. About sixty children were 
crowded into each room. Although 
textbooks were available, no other 
materials were provided. Crowded 
two and even three to a seat, the 
children took their lot stoically, 
jostling each other when the teach- 
ers back was turned, acting, indeed, 
the same way as any group of nor- 
’ mal, healthy children at that age. 
“I have my bachelor’s degree,” one 
of the teachers, a middle-aged wom- 
an, said. “I've been teaching here 
for eighteen years—and get $98 a 
month for nine months of the year. 
This building was condemned thirty 
years ago—but it was turned over to 
the colored children. It’s just a 
shack, a firetrap.”’ 

“This is my first year as a teacher,” 
another one volunteered. “On cloudy 
days we just can’t read. I have sixty- 
three pupils in the sixth grade. 
Schoolwork could be so much more 
interesting if only we had the right 
kind of supplies and materials. But 
we just have to make the best of it.” 

The principal of the school spoke 
up: “I would ask only for a nice 
clean room with suitable equipment 

so that the children wouldn't have 
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to double up. If only we had lights 
in this building or a better heating 
system. When it rains the roof leaks 
like a sieve. We can’t do any effec- 
tive work that way.” 

These Negro teachers were not 
alone in their complaints. Every- 
where the Negro children have a 
lower educational standard than the 
white ones. Fortunately in many 
parts of the South the local communi- 
ties and the states are attempting to 
equalize educational opportunities. In 
the most critical period of the na- 
tion’s history, when the nation was 
in desperate need of man power, a 
third of the Negroes were rejected 
from the armed forces for educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

The taxpayers’ dollar for public 
education in the South is divided be- 
tween schools for white children and 
schools for Negro children. The av- 
erage expense per white pupil in nine 
southern states in 1939-40 was 212 
per cent greater than the average ex- 
pense per Negro pupil. Specifically, 
the taxpayer paid $18.82 to educate 
his Negro citizens and $58.69 to ed- 
ucate his white citizens. In Missis- 
sippi the expense per white pupil was 
606.6 per cent more than the expense 
per Negro pupil. North Carolina, on 
the other hand, has gone far toward 
eliminating discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of funds. Expense per 
white pupil in North Carolina was 
only 62.6 per cent greater than ex- 
pense per Negro pupil. 

The decade between 1930 and 
1940 has shown considerable prog- 
ress. During this period the aver- 
age expenditure per Negro pupil in 
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the South has increased by 22 per 
cent. Still, there is a long road 
ahead before the education of the 
Negro and the white is equalized. In 
1939-40, 82 per cent of all Negro 
elementary schools and 50 per cent 
of the Negro high schools in eight 
southern states and the District of 
Columbia were one-and-two-teacher 
schools. Many of these were mere 
shanties. Negro children received on 
the average 156 days of education 
per school term in the South in 1941- 
42, while white children received 
171. In many communities the 
children went to school for five or 
six months during the year. On the 
credit side we find that the percent- 
age of Negroes between the ages of 
five and twenty-one attending schools 
increased in the decade between 1930 
and 1940 from 49.3 to 53.1. But 
absences were still 1.2 times as high 
for Negroes as they were for whites. 

Racial inequalities in the fields of 
higher and professional education 
are even greater than those in pri- 
mary and secondary education. In 
1939-40 there were in the United 
States— 

One white student in college for 
every 81 white persons in the popu- 
lation. 

One Negro student in college for 
every 225 Negro persons in the pop- 
ulation. 

Enrolled in institutions supported 
at’ public expense are 53.9 per cent 
of the white college students in the 
South. Only 8.9 per cent of the 
Negro college students are in tax- 
supported colleges. Although at 
least one undergraduate college for 
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Negroes is located in each southern 
state, the course of study available to 
Negroes is very limited. Less than 
5 per cent of the Negro colleges in 
the South are on the approved list of 
the Association of American Col- 
leges—a ‘must’ before credit work 
at one college will be given at an- 
other recognized institution. In not 
one of the southern states is there a 
Negro institution which offers work 
leading to a doctorate, although 
there are thirteen such schools for 
whites. There are only two schools 
of medicine for Negroes in the 
South as compared with thirty-one 
for whites, and three schools of law 
for Negroes compared with thirty- 
three for whites. Only one school 
of engineering exists in the South 
for Negroes, compared with thirty- 
four for whites. Moreover, there are 
no public colleges at all in the South 
where Negroes can specialize in 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, so- 
cial service, or pharmacy. 

Negro teachers almost invariably 
are paid less than white teachers, al- 
though the United States Supreme 
Court decision, making it necessary 
to pay equal salaries for equal prep- 
aration, has been a constructive force 
in reducing inequalities. Various 
states, such as Virginia and North 
Carolina, have taken steps to equal- 
ize the salaries of both white and 
Negro teachers. However, in other 
states this has not yet been done. 

Out of Mississippi's 100 high 
schools for Negroes none is accred- 
ited., The teachers’ average salary 
in 1930-40 was $4.46 a week. It 
has been increased slightly since then 
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but not enough to make much dif- 
ference. 

Why do the Negro teachers te- 
main on the job? For the same rea- 
son, evidently, that so many of the 
underpaid white teachers remain. 
They feel a moral obligation to be of 
service to youth. A good illustra- 
tion of what a Negro teacher faces is 
the case of Miss Florence Christmas, 
a schoolteacher at Copiah County, 
Mississippi. Miss Christmas ap- 
peared before the United States Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor at 
the 79th Congress. 

“I teach in a_ three-teacher-type 
school, with an enrollment of 190 
children,’ she told the Senate. ‘“The 
average daily attendance is around 
160. There are two other teachers 
who work with me. I am the prin- 
cipal and have had almost two years 
of college work. The primary teach- 
er has had one year of college train- 
ing and gets a salary of $288 for the 
term, or $48 per month. The second 
teacher with two or more years of 
college training, gets a salary of $342 
for the term, or $57 per month. The 
principal receives a salary of $360 
or $60 per month. My school term 
is for six months. 

“Some of the people in the com- 
munity are small-truck farmers. They 
have a great love for education. They 
built their own schoolhouse. It has 
grown from one room to a three- 
teacher-type school. The money for 
the building was raised by the teach- 
ers, children, and patrons. 

“Our project for this year is to 
raise money to finish paying for the 
paint, which is $12.57. Of course, 
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the amount was more than that, but 
we have raised the money to pay the 
bill down to only $12.57 and our 
project is to get tables and benches 
so that all the children may have 
seats, especially those in the primary 
room, and to continue our program 
for the lunchroom. My school term 
has increased from five to six months 
in the past six years, and my monthly 
salary has grown from $28 to $34, 
$38, $51, and now to $60—from 
$168 to $360 per year.” 

Although the county provides a 
maximum of six months, the teach- 
ers themselves have supplemented 
that by an additional month. The 
money is raised from the farmers; 
the teachers work for less salary for 
the extra month than the salary 
paid by the county. The money does 
not come from the state. 

“What do you do the rest of the 
time when you are not teaching?” 
Senator J. William Fulbright asked. 

“The last four years I worked, be- 
ginning the last of March until 
June, at a factory. We make con- 
tainers for vegetables,” Miss Christ- 
mas answered. 

“You make more money there 
than you do teaching?’ the senator 
asked. 

“I make almost more in one week 
in the factory than I make in a month 
teaching,’ she answered. 

“Why do you do teaching?” Sen- 
ator Fulbright queried. 

“Teaching is my profession,” Miss 
Christmas said simply. “I would 
rather teach.” 

Copyright, 1947, By Benjamin Fine 


Published by Henry Holt & Co., N. ¥. 
(Price $3) 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * New picture book about successful 
race relations projects set for publication late this fall. Au- 
thored by James Waterman Wise with pix by Alexander Alland, work 
is called It Works . . . Second Carver Award of $2500 goes to Oliver 
C. Cox, Tuskegee sociology professor, for his Caste, Class And Race 
out this month . . . Alain Locke has a new edition of Negro In Art 
in the making . . . One of few Negro book designers in the country is 
Stanford Williamson, who has worked for Wilcox & Follett two years. 


. . Sylvester Watkins has edited a study of Negro cultural con- 
tributions to America to be put out by Holt in Fall. Contributors 
include Langston Hughes, L. D. Reddick and Ted Poston . . . Ebony 
Cooking Editor Freda DeKnight will have a collection of her best 
recipes out in a new book this Spring. Publisher is Hermitage Press. 
Lena Horne’s autobiography now set for Fall publication... 


Willard Motley’s second novel on war vets is called We Fished All 
Night... 
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SPORTSCOPE * North Carolina’s famed Duke University may have 
a Negro on its varsity football team next year—the first time a 
Southern white grid team has played with a Negro. The colored lad 
played on the frosh squad last Fall quietly without incident... 
Watch for the name of Tom Carodine as future grid star. The Negro 
mayor of Boys Town had an amazing passing record last season— 
completing 50 out of 100. He enters college this Fall . . . Buddy 
Young is one of the few pros to play without hip pads or knee guards. 
He figures they would slow him down . . . Jackie Robinson was big 
flop in personal appearance in own home town of Los Angeles. Theater 
had its lowest take on record. 
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RADIOGRAMS * Lena Horne will do two weekly broadcasts at 
$1,000 each during her month’s stay at Ciro’s in Mexico City... 
Procter & Gamble soap is spending $1,000,000 on the new Beulah show 
starring Hattie McDaniel . . . Duke Ellington is getting $1,500 
weekly plus 25% of all resales on his new disc jockey show for New 
York’s WMCA . . . Sy Oliver due for a new radio show. . . Jo Baker 
was big hit on Mexican radio during her stay south of the border. 
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FLICKER TICKER * Bank Of America put up $200,000 bankroll for 
production of first Jackie Robinson film-due to roll this month 
. . . A Song Is Born with Lionel Hampton and Louis Armstrong hits 
nation’s Screen in July .. . After Screen Actors Guild protest 
against elimination of good Negro role in Paramount’s Hazard, part 
was put back. But all good lines were taken away from porter, who 
is now just a porter .. . At least one tolerance theme picture, 
The Boy With Green Hair. is being junked as result of firings of 
film writers and directors who defied UnAmerican Committee ... 
James Mason rates Lena Horne among the six best actresses in movies 
today .. . Hattie McDaniel. scared of criticism of her maid roles, 
is steering clear of Negro revorters and refuses interviews... 
Jennie LeGon, who was signed by MGM nine years ago, finally gets 
into an MGM movie this Spring. It’s Easter Parade with Fred Astaire. 
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BACK OF THE BANDSTAND ~* Louis Armstrong set for European 
tour after post-Christmas session at Billy Berg’s in Hollywood 
. . . Buddy Johnson has started his own music publishing company 

. Nellie Lutcher once played the piano in a band with Bunk 
Johnson . . . Sound track of new Danny Kaye pic featuring bands 
of Lionel Hampton, Louis Armstrong. Benny Carter will go into album 
with all proceeds to cancer fund . . . Delta Rhythm Boys may get in 
on that European trek this Spring for series of continent concerts. 
Billy Eckstine starts work on his first movie at MGM lot this 
month. . . Julia Lee starts an Eastern theater tour this month... 


OW 


CRYSTAL BALL > Joe Louis will beat Jersey Joe Wolcott de- 
cisively next time out and then retire from the ring . . . Liberia 
will get a complete government overhaul along with major economic 
revolution in next five years as result of new U. S. intervention. 
Idea will be to make country look democratic . . . Annapolis and 
West Point will have the highest number of Negro students in history 
in 1948 . . . Republicans in Congress will try to incite Southern 
Demo filibuster this session through FEPC and anti-poll tax bills 
in order to win Negro votes . . . Haile Selassie will not be given 
Eritrea by UN. Big powers don’t like idea . . . West Indies will 
have its biggest Negro tourist boom this winter. Ditto for Hot 
Svrings, Arkansas. 
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Noted anthropologist says first man 
probably had a brown skin 


By Ralph and Adelin Linton 


ARLY STUDENTS of racial 
origins held the opinion that 
there had been five different 
creations of men: the white, black, 
yellow, brown and red. Today, how- 
ever, most scientists agree that all 
men had a common ancestor and have 
evolved into the various racial stocks: 
Caucasian, Negroid, and Mongoloid. 
The Caucasians have light skins, 
high-bridged noses, thin lips, and 
straight or wavy hair. 


RALPH LINTON is Sterling Professor 
of Anthropology at Yale University and 
former head of the anthropology depart- 
ment at Columbia University. 
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Condensed from Science Digest 


The Negroes have dark skins, flat 
noses, thick lips, and kinky hair. 

The Mongoloids have yellow or 
brown skins, small noses, thin lips, 
and coarse, straight hair. Those in 
eastern Asia have developed a fold of 
skin in the inner corner of the eye, 
which makes them look as though 
their eyes were slanted. The brown- 
skinned people of Malaysia and the 
copper-skinned Indians of America 
are of Mongoloid stock, as well as 
the yellow-skinned people of eastern 
Asia. 

The native Australians, the most 
primitive of all modern peoples, are 
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usually put in a separate category of 
their own, because they don’t really 
fit anywhere. 

There is less variation between 
men from different parts of the world 
than there is between animals of the 
same species. 

Dogs had a common ancestor too 
—the wild jackal of the Asiatic 
plains—but nowhere among humans, 
even if we take such extreme exam- 
ples as the tall, blond Swede and the 
short, dark African Pygmy, do we 
find so much variation as there is be- 
tween a big woolly St. Bernard and 
the tiny hairless Chihuahua. 

When one considers that men have 
been wandering over the globe for 
nearly half a million years, it is really 
remarkable that they have remained 
so much alike. The first men were 
quite close to the apes in appearance 
and their evolution away from the 
apelike characteristics has been dis- 
harmonic; that is, some races have re- 
tained certain apelike features and 
discarded others, while other races 
have retained those features which 
other people have lost. 

Whites like to think of themselves 
as the most highly evolved and least 
apelike of all humans. However, it 
is the Caucasian man who has hair on 
his chest and arms like an ape and 
has to shave his face every day if he 
doesn’t want to have whiskers. The 
yellow and the black races have 
smooth skins and sparse beards. 

There is a tendency to regard the 
Negroes’ dark skin color and flat- 
tened nose as somewhat apelike; 
however the Negroes’ kinky hair and 
thick lips are very far removed from 
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the ape, which has straight hair and 
thin lips. Thin lips are a feature 
which has been retained most among 
the Mongoloids and least among the 
Negroids. Thus all races have 
evolved equally far from their apelike 
forebears, but in different directions. 

The first man had a brown skin, 
probably about the color of a present- 
day Tahitian, but those of his de- 
scendants who went northward into 
colder climates became lighter, while 
those who penetrated into tropical 
lands developed darker skins. 

This requires some explanation, 
since sunburn, after all, is not a char- 
acteristic which can be passed on 
from father to son or even held over 
from one season to the next. 

Most of us have to acquire a fresh 
tan every summer, with all the pre- 
liminary burning and peeling stages. 
However, we know that while some 
sun is a good thing, too much can be 
harmful. 

White men have to wear helmets 
in the tropics to ward off sunstroke, 
and even then they cannot stay in the 
hot countries too long because their 
pale skins expose their nervous sys- 
tems to more of the sun’s rays than 
the system can stand. 

Therefore, when men moved into 
tropical lands, the lighter skinned 
members of the band would sicken 
and die early and not leave many off- 
spring. The darker ones, whose skin 
pigment offered protection from the 
penetrating light, would thrive, 
marry dark-skinned girls, and have a 
lot of dark children. As this process 
went on for generation after genera- 
tion, the entire population in that 
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region came to have dark skins. 

In the north, where the sun’s rays 
are weaker and winter nights are 
long, a dark skin prevents its owner 
from getting as much of the violet 
rays of sunlight as he needs for 
health. Therefore, here the lighter 
people thrive and the dark ones be- 
came enfeebled and susceptible to 
disease, and consequently the people 
kept paling out with each successive 
generation. 

Also in a damp cold climate the 
air which humans breathe has to be 
warmed before it reaches their lungs. 
To meet this need the people who 
moved north developed thin, high- 
bridged noses, while in the south 
people breathed warm, tropic air 
through flat noses with flaring nos- 
trils. 

The Eskimos, to be sure, rather up- 
set this theory, since they are a 
swarthy people in a cold climate; but 
they never bathe in the winter, so 
that part of their color is soluble 
when spring comes around, and since 
the sun shines twenty-four hours a 
day in their land in the summer, they 
get a healthy tan in that season. 

Of course there are other variations 
which cannot be explained on a basis 
of climate and geography. We don’t 
know why the Mongoloid has 
straight hair and the Negro kinky 
hair since one is as good a protection 
from the elements as the other. We 
don’t know why the Mongoloid has 
the eye fold which makes his eyes 
seem to slant, as it doesn’t make his 
sight any better. 

These things probably came about 
because certain traits became estab- 
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lished in a racial stock as they do in 
family lines. 

Relatives admiring a new baby 
will exclaim: ‘““You’d know anywhere 
that the little darling was a Cadwal- 
ler; he has the Cadwaller chin. All 
we Cadwallers have wide square 
chins.” 

So dominant traits become fixed in 
any group which lives together for a 
long time. 

Early men, though they spread 
widely, were small in number. The 
entire population of the earth after 
men had been wandering and increas- 
ing for a quarter of a million years 
probably did not number as many 
persons as the city of New York to- 
day. Also, early men lived in small 
groups and married among them- 
selves so that it was easy for ‘family 
resemblances” to develop. 

We've spoken of racial stocks: 
Caucasian, Negroid, and Mongoloid; 
within these stocks are further racial 
divisions. 

There are five great races in the 
Caucasian stock: the Nordic in north- 
ern Europe, tall, blond people with 
long heads; the Alpine in central Eu- 
rope, short and stocky with dark hair 
and eyes and round heads (Hitler 
himself, for all his ranting about 
Nordic supremacy, was an Alpine 
type); the Mediterranean in southern 
Europe, with curly dark hair, long 
heads, and a light build. 

In the near East there is another 
race, the Armenoid, who are short 
and dark and tend to have large noses 
which form a continuous line from 
their somewhat sloping foreheads. 
The profiles on old Greek coins are 
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an idealization of this type. 

Most of the Jews are Armenoid, 
although there are Jews of - every 
physical type; but the Christian Ar- 
menians and the Mohammedan 
Arabs are also Armenoid in type. 

Lastly, in India there is a racial 
stock called the Hindu, which has a 
deeper skin color than other Cauca- 
sians, and a tall, light build. 

Everyone recognizes that the Unit- 
ed States is a melting pot, and that 
the only true native Americans are 
the Indians, the rest of our families 
having all immigrated from various 
Old World countries. We are less 
apt to realize, however, that all other 
countries are also melting pots. 

We in the United States are de- 
veloping a distinct national type in 
spite of our mixed ancestry. It is 
easy to single out an American in a 
foreign country, even if it happens 
to be the country where his parents 
were born. He does not look or act 
or think like his cousins whose par- 
ents stayed in the old country. 

Living together and sharing the 
benefits of this land has welded the 
descendants of Italians, Germans, 
Norwegians, English, Poles, and 
what have you, into a nation with a 
distinct culture, but Heaven preserve 
us from thinking that we're a race. 

The Negroes are frequently re- 
garded as being all of one race, but 
actually they too are a stock with 
several racial divisions. The ances- 
tors of most of the American Ne- 
groes were the Forest Negroes of the 
west coast of Africa. They are power- 
fully built people with thick lips and 
flat noses. 
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There are also the Nilotic Negroes, 
who are extremely tall (many of the 
men are well over six feet) and very 
thin with regular features and smooth 
black skins. 

Then there are the Pygmies, little 
people, the tallest of whom rarely 
reach a height of five feet, and the 
Oceanic Negroes of New Guinea and 
the neighboring islands. These have 
thinner lips and higher noses than 
most of the other Negroids, and their 
hair is bushy rather than kinky. 

In South Africa there is a group, 
the Bushmen, which scientists have 
found hard to classify. They are a 
short, slender people with Negroid 
noses and lips and very kinky hair, 
but they have yellow skins and slant 
eyes. 

The Mongoloids are the most diffi- 
cult to describe, for this stock has 
been used as a catchall for most of 
the racial groups who do not fit into 
either of the other two divisions. 

The most clearcut race in this divi- 
sion is the Old World Mongoloid, 
like the Chinese and Japanese with 
their yellow skins, slant eyes, small 
straight noses, and coarse black hair. 

Then there are the Malays of 
southeastern Asia and the nearby is- 
lands, who have brown skins and, 
very often, straight eyes. 

The Polynesians of the Pacific is- 
lands are also classed as Mongoloids, 
although they often have Caucasian 
features and some have bushy hair, 
like Negroids. 

Lastly, the American Indians are 
rated as Mongoloids, in spite of their 
straight eyes and copper-colored 
skins. 


s 


We have said that there are a few 
races which simply do not fit into 
any of the three great stocks. The 
most interesting of these is the native 
Australian. (The white population 
of Australia immigrated to the island 
within the last hundred and fifty 
years and is mainly of British 
origin.) Man reached Australia very 
early, before most of the differentia- 
tion into races had taken place, and 
for some reason does not seem to 
have evolved much after he got there. 

These Australian aborigines are 
still very much like our first ancestors. 
They have brown skins, wavy hair, 
and long heads with heavy brow 
ridges and short wide noses. 

They not only look a great deal 
like our early ancestors, but also act 
more like them than any other living 
people. They are still a nomadic 
hunting and seed-gathering people 
who know nothing of agriculture or 
metalworking. 

White men have made three claims 
in their desire to establish their pre- 
sumed superiority over other races. 
They say, first, that they are higher 
in the scale of evolution. But we 
have already shown that all races are 
disharmonic in their evolution, that 
each has retained certain primitive 
characteristics, while evolving away 
from the primitive in other respects. 

The white man also claims to be a 
better man from a physical stand- 
point. Actually, physical fitness is 


always relative to the environment in 
which the individual, or the race, has 
to live and work. 

The white man can boast no physi- 
cal superiority in a country such as 
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West Africa, where European gov- 
ernments have to give their officials 
six months’ leave in every two years 
for reasons of health; and, even so, 
the death rate for whites there is 
several times higher than it is in 
Europe. 

The native Negro population, 
which rises to as many as two hun- 
dred people to the square mile in 
some places, can work and breed 
where the white man collapses, even 
though the Negroes have poorer liv- 
ing conditions and practically no 
medical aid. 

The Nordics are. prone to boast 
about their size, but stature is not a 
guide to physical fitness. The small 
Oriental often has more endurance 
and is able to work harder on less 
food than the big Nordic. 

Stature is largely a matter of food 
supply. Americans are getting bigger 
with each generation. 

Most adult children are taller than 
their parents, and the average height 
for men in the Second World War 
was considerably above that of those 
in the First World War. This is be- 
cause we're a prosperous country and 
most American mothers are able to 
get lots of milk and eggs and spinach 
for their children. 

The claim that the whites are more 
intelligent than other races is the one 
most often put forward, but it is also 
the most difficult either to prove or 
disprove. 

Our present intelligence tests can- 
not distinguish between abilities 
which are innate and those which are 
a result of training. 

They can show the relative intelli- 
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gence of a group of people who have 
much the same cultural background, 
say professors’ children in the eighth 
grade of the university school, but 
every test has to take for granted as 
its starting point a certain back- 
ground of knowledge and skill. Any 
person who lacks this background is 
immediately at a disadvantage. 

There was a case in which the de- 
partment of psychology in an Amer- 
ican university was called on to 
devise a series of tests for school 
children. 

One member protested that the 
tests they had worked out were 
weighted in favor of the city child. 
Using his own farm background, he 
worked out a series of tests for farm 
children and then administered these 
to his colleagues. 

In this test one eminent psycholo- 
gist showed a mental age of ten years. 
He could not even describe a disc 
harrow or tell which end of a cow got 
up first. 

When we try to apply any of the 
present intelligence tests to people 
with totally different backgrounds, 
which means to almost any of the 
non-European groups, they are handi- 
capped at the start. 

Even the pencil and paper which 


they have to use in copying a simple 
design are new to them and they are 
as slow and awkward as a child learn- 
ing to use these tools for the first 
time. 

But imagine what your own score 
would be if you were competing in 
an intelligence test with Chinese stu- 
dents and had to copy a simple row 
of Chinese characters with a Chinese 
brush instead of a pen, while a Chi- 
nese psychologist held a stop watch 
on you. 

Even with handicaps of this sort, 
most of the nonwhite groups which 
have been -formally tested have 
shown up so well that it seems that 
the differences between them and the 
whites are not greater than the dif- 
ferences between different individ- 
uals within the white group. 

Everything that we know at pres- 
ent indicates that the importance of 
races does not lie in the matter of 
racial differences but in the social dis- 
crimination and prejudices for which 
race has become a symbol. 

Most races seem to be perfectly 
able to take over the techniques of 
modern civilization when they have 
the opportunity to do so. 


Copyright, 1947, by Ralph and Adelin Linton. 
Published by Harper & Brothers (Price $2.50) 
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By William Pickens 


HEN Uncle Sam looked at a 

soldier, sailor or marine in 

World War II, he was either 
black or white. But when Uncle Sam 
looked at a war bond purchaser, the 
only color he saw was the green of 
cold cash. Today the only black and 
white in the records of the U. S. 
Treasury Department are the astro- 
nomical figures that add up to the 
most gigantic money-raising cam- 
paign ever witnessed in world his- 
tory. The men, women and children 
who raised the money with which to 
wage and win world War II are not 
listed according to color. 

It is indeed ironical that the only 
phase of the war effort in which Ne- 
groes were able to participate wit 
full equality is the one in which their 
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total contribution can never be reck- 
oned. The U. S. Government has fig- 
ured down to the last man how many 
Negroes fought and died in World 
War II, but it can never figure down 
to the last dollar and cent how much 
was contributed by colored Ameri- 
cans during the various war loan 
drives. 

But those inside the Treasury war 
bond program can estimate with rea- 
sonable accuracy the total amount 
which came from their purses. Eight 
times the United States sent out ap- 
peals for money—seven war loan 
drives and one Victory Loan Drive— 
and eight times Negro citizens re- 
sponded generously. Their cash 
rolled in to the tune of several bil- 
lions of dollars. 

This amazing record was set in the 
face of overwhelming odds, for al- 
though Negroes represent fully one- 
tenth of the population, the wealth 
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Negro America accomplished miracles to fill 
Uncle Sam’s tremendous wartime purse 


— 


if 
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we control is less than one-hundredth 
of the total. Too, it was only after 
the war was well under way, and 
after the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee was set up that Negro 
workers became integrated in high- 
paying war jobs. Added to this was 
the low morale of Negro citizens, 
faced as they were with segregation 
in the army, navy, war plants and 
even in blood banks. As an op- 
pressed minority, the Negro entered 
into the war effort with understand- 
able misgivings. As a prominent 


South Carolina banker put it, “If any . 


American has the right to be con- 
fused now, it is the Negro Ameri- 
can.” 

Yes, the discrepancies between 
democracy as it had been preached 
and as it had been practiced was quite 
evident to anyone with eyes as anti- 
democratic armies swept across Eu- 
tope and Asia. It was evident to the 
Axis, and Hitler and Tojo sought to 
use this fact as a wedge to split the 
people of the United States. In spite 
of the propaganda beamed from Jap- 
an at the Negro, when the showdown 
came, colored Americans rejected fas- 
cism in all its forms. We agreed with 


heavyweight champion Joe Louis, 


who observed, “There are a lot of 
things wrong with America, but Hit- 
ler won't cure them.” 

So, as he has done in all six Amer- 
icas great wars, the Negro chose the 
side of democracy. He defended it 
on the homefront as well as in bat- 
tle. He fought the fascism of Hit- 
let's black-shirted legions, but made 
clear his intention of doing the same 
against Dixie’s white-robed fascists. 
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Once the decision was made, all sec- 
tions of the Negro population pitched 
in—students, business, labor, church- 
es and clubs. 

While it is difficult to say how 
much Negroes contributed, it is a 
thrilling story of patriotism and faith 
in potentialities of true democracy to 
review the record of how they con- 
tributed. 

Perhaps the oddest story I know is 
the one of prisoners in the Lorton, 
Va., District Reformatory who raised 
enough money in bond sales to pur- 
chase a bomber. The inmates sub- 
mitted three names for their plane: 
“Harlem Express,” ‘‘Haile Selassie,” 
and, appropriately, ‘“Life-Timer.” 

Out of 52 Negro insurance com- 
panies in the nation, some 40 re- 
ported regularly. The reports of these 
40 totaled a sum of more than $28,- 
000,000 for the war bonds. In 1943 
the North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, headed by C. C. 
Spaulding, wrote a single check for 
$300,000 for investment in war se- 
curities. This was the largest single 
amount bought by any Negro organi- 
zation at one time, and perhaps the 
largest single check ever drawn on a 
Negro bank. 

On the other hand, it was a crew 
of Negro workers in a Newport 
News, Va., shipyard that topped all 
other workers in a special bond drive 
and was handed a Treasury Depatt- 
ment award by the Governer of Vir- 
ginia. 

Typical of the effective work done 
by Negro women was the total of 
$3,452,361 bond purchases credited 
to. the drive sponsored by the Na- 
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tional Council of Negro women. This 
money defrayed the cost of the S. S. 
Harriet Tubman, which was launched 
in South Portland, Maine, on June 3, 
1944, 


In Memphis, Tenn., the will of 
Mrs. Ella Robinson stipulated that 
$11,000 of her estate be used to buy 
war bonds, while an elderly colored 
widow in Los Angeles, with no sons 
or daughters to join the armed ser- 
vices, sold her home and used the en- 
tire proceeds for the purchase of 
$15,000 in war bonds. 


Negro tunesmiths, famous for se- 
rious as well as swing music, turned 
their talents to patriotic themes. Dr. 
Hall Johnson wrote a song entitled, 
“Buy a Bond Today,” which was used 
in the interim period between the 
6th and 7th War Loan Drives. Cab 
Calloway penned the first war bond 
song in jive. His Rackin’ ’Em Back 
urged bondholders to “‘stache your 
bonds away.” Translation: ‘Hide 
your bonds for safekeeping.’ It was 
Tin Pan Alley veteran Andy Razaf, 
however, who topped all other Ne- 
gro composers in the number of songs 
he wrote for the Treasury Depart- 
ment bond drives. Recordings of 
Idle Dollars — Busy War Bonds 
(Razaf and J. Rosamond Johnson) 
were issued to more than 700 radio 
stations throughout the nation. 


In the field of entertainment, Ne- 
gro stars helped raise huge sums. 
Todd Duncan, baritone of Porgy 
and Bess fame, appeared with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on a program 
to aid the 6th War Loan Drive which 
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netted more than $1,500,000. Duke 
Ellington produced and broadcast a 
special radio show for this same 
drive. 

The church was in the forefront, 
with the National Baptist Convention 
meeting in Chicago, Sept. 7, to 11, 
1943, reporting several million dol- 
lars worth of war bonds purchased by 
constituents. As of August, 1944, 
the NBC, as an organization, held in 
separate units more than $10,000,000 
in war bonds and stamps. 

Joe Louis’ record, in the army and 


‘out, still stands as a personal achieve- 


ment worthy of a champion. Less 
well known is the fact that Beau Jack 
and Bob Montgomery drew a $35,- 
000,000 gate in war bonds at Madi- 
son Square Garden at their bout in 
1944. 

Individual bond selling champions 
are too numerous to mention. Among 
the standouts was Richard Harris, 
Jackson, Miss., bank porter, who sold 
between $1,000 and $2,000 worth of 
bonds and stamps each month, work- 
ing as a salesman before and after 
bank hours. Graham W. Jackson, 
U. S. Navy chief petty officer, a musi- 
cian who played 23 command per- 
formances for President Roosevelt, 
auctioned off songs in the 7th Drive 
to the tune of $347,000. 

This saga of bond purchases is an 
example of the equality of opportu- 
nity that Negroes are demanding in 
the post-war world. That they in- 
tend to achieve their goal is evidenced 
by their continued purchase of E, F, 
and G bonds—a wise investment in 
the future of America. 
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CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE (20th Century-Fox). With lots of brilliant Tech- 
nicolor and a walloping budget of greenbacks, this super-spectacle is little more 
than a repeat performance of dozens of similar yarns done since Hollywood 
started grinding its cameras. If you go for corny melodrama, you'll love it; 
if you like your history straight, you'll skip this jazzed-up version of the 
Cortez expedition to Mexico. 


GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT (20th Century-Fox). Hollywood has never made 
a finer, nor more powerful movie in all its history. This indictment of anti- 
Semitism with a splendid cast of Gregory Peck, John Garfield and Dorothy 
McGuire does a beautiful job of lambasting the millions of “nice people” who 
are unconscious racists, who in their everyday life aid and abet the open 
Hitlerites by tolerating anti-Semitism. 


THE BISHOP’S WIFE (RKO). A warm, charming movie has been concocted 
by Samuel Goldwyn with the aid of a fine cast including Cary Grant, Loretta 
Young and David Niven who work the angel yarn for all it’s worth. Result 
is some light-hearted comedy and some wonderfully human touches in this 
miracle story of a bishop who’s helped out of a jam by visiting angel Cary 


Grant. 


ROAD TO RIO (Paramount). The Crosby-Hope-Lamour trio are back again 
in another Road show that seems to indicate that they have just about reached 
the end of the road as far as this series is concerned. Using the same hack 
plot of past pictures plus some wheezy jokes and a couple of new songs, the 
movie proves to be rather thin stuff that may please some Crosby-Hope fans 
but will disappoint most. 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA (RKO). Eugene O'Neill’s by-now classic 


trilogy as transposed to the motion picture screen is a heroic effort to bring 
the great drama to a wide mass audience. But the morbid theme of Electra 
is not the kind of material with mass appeal. As made into a movie, the play 
is an arty, long-hair affair. Rosalind Russell does a beautiful job in the main 


role. 


CASS TIMBERLANE (MGM). Sinclair Lewis's best-selling novel gets nice 
treatment from the movie-makers in its transition to the screen. Filmed with 
Spencer Tracy and Lana Turner in starring roles, the picture is a fine portrait 
of a small town judge who finds romance a little late in life. It is also notable 
for the fact that Negro maid Jessie Grayson is called Mrs. 
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Here’s formula for answering the intolerant 


To Squelech A Bigot 


By Sidney Katz 


T WAS the noon hour and the 
restaurant was crowded. A well- 
known concert violinist and his 

wife finally found an empty table 
and sat down. 

A man at the next table stared 
at them for a few seconds and, 
addressing no one in particular, said 
in an irritated voice: ‘There are too 
many Jews in this place!”’ 

Three businessmen, coming home 
from a convention, entered a club 
car. Opposite them sat a Negro 
passenger, quietly reading a newspa- 
per. After one of the businessmen 
took a drink, he said loudly: ‘‘Some- 
thing will have to be done about 
these niggers—they’re getting more 
uppity every day.” 

The grocery-store aisle was packed 
with customers. An Italian mother, 
carrying her child, accidentally 
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bumped into a woman, causing her 
to drop a few parcels. 

The woman refused the Italian’s 
apologies. Turning to her friend, 
she remarked shrilly: ‘““Why don’t 
these wops learn how to behave or 
go back where they came from?” 

People of good will, witnessing 
incidents such as the above, feel 
that bigots should be answered 
promptly and effectively. They 
know that prejudices against minor- 
ities can be spread by word of mouth, 
and that if the bigot is not answered 
on the spot, he can spread his poison 
to those who happen to be listening. 

The question remains: “How 
should they be answered?” 

To find out how to squelch a 
bigot, a most unique project is be- 
ing carried out by CCI—the Com- 
mission on Community Inter-relations 
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of the American Jewish Congress. 
Skits re-creating such incidents as 
those above are presented to small 
audiences in various parts of the 
country. By carefully testing audi- 
ence reaction, CCI is able to deter- 
mine how much harm a mouthy bigot 
can do, and learn which answers are 
“good” or “bad.” 

After analyzing the results of doz- 
ens of ‘‘sociodramas,” Dr. Stuart W. 
Cook, CCI’s chief of research, and 
Abraham F. Citron, who personally 
directs the Personal Incident Project, 
have encouraging news to offer. 

“There are effective ways to an- 
swer the individual who slanders 
minorities,” they say. ‘‘So effective, 
in fact, that listeners will turn 
against the bigot instead of agreeing 
with him.” 

CCI has always been more inter- 
ested in the people who witness an 
incident of prejudice than in the 
bigot. ‘The reason is,” explains Mr, 
Citron, “that the bigot is not the 
crucial figure in any such incident. 
The people who listen to him are 
more important. We direct our 
answers to the bigot, but in reality 
we speak to others on the scene.” 

The first CCI sociodramas con- 
cerned anti-Jewish situations, but 
now scripts which cover anti-Negro, 
anti-Italian, and other “‘anti-minor- 
ity” incidents are being. prepared. 
When research is completed, CCI 
hopes to present to the average 
American a socially acceptable way 
of replying to the bigot in public 
situations. 

The CCI does not assume that a 
ready answer to the bigot is the 
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final or complete answer to race 
prejudice. They do feel, however, 
that for the first time we are using 
a scientific approach to one of the 
greatest dangers to our democratic 
system. ‘“The things we learn,’’ says 
the commission, “are additional 
weapons to help us in the fight 
against prejudice.” 

The Personal Incident Project is 
only one phase of CCI’s all-out sci- 
entific attack on race prejudice. 

Let’s sit in on the presentation of 
a skit. The place is a large third- 
floor room of a building on Broadway 
near Times Square. A score of peo- 
ple are seated around a horseshoe: a 
sailor, some men in Army uniforms, 
a young couple, two Negroes, and 
other typical American citizens who 
volunteered to watch the skit and de- 
scribe their reactions. 

(The place could be anywhere in 
America. The group could be a local 
“Y” gathering, ministerial associa- 
tion, women’s club, teachers’ society, 
or labor group.) 

At the front of the room, CCI’s 
team, consisting of a discussion lead- 
er, two assistants, and four profes- 
sional actors, is waiting. The dis- 
cussion leader tells the audience that 
he represents a public opinion group, 
and that he would like them to jot 
down their reactions to the little 
play. He asks that they first record 
their age, sex, nationality, religious 
and educational background on face 
sheets. Their names are never re- 
quired. 

The play starts. The scene is a 
large, busy office. Three men are 
waiting nervously to be interviewed 
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by the manager—Jones, Goldstein, 
and Stevenson. An attractive recep- 
tionist looks up from her desk. 
“Who's next?” she asks. 

“I am,” reply Goldstein and Jones 
together. 

“After a slight hesitation, the re- 
ceptionist decides on Goldstein. 
“Follow me,’’ she says. 

Just after they have left, Jones 
turns to the others in the room and 
says angrily: ‘Those Jews are all 
alike—who do they think they are?” 

At this point the skit is stopped 
and each member of the audience 
is given a sheet of paper on which 
are listed many statements. They 
are asked to check their agreement 
or disagreement with them. Typical 
statements are: “I think Jones is all 
wrong about Jews,” ‘I think the best 
answer to Jones is a dirty look,” “I 
think Jones is right: Jews usually try 
to push ahead.” 

The replies are collected and the 
skit starts again, from the beginning. 
This time, in an additional scene, 
Stevenson replies to Jones. The 
watchers are again canvassed for 
their reaction. 

The entire skit is repeated, this 
time testing a different reply for ef- 
fectiveness. The most effective an- 
swer, CCI found in many experi- 
ments, is a reply which they label 
The American Tradition Argument. 
It goes like this: 

“Mr. Jones: “He was not next! 
Goldstein, huh? Another Jew who 
can’t wait his turn. These Jews are 
all alike. Who do they think they 
are anyway?’ (mutters.) 

Mr. Stevenson: ‘Take it easy, fel- 
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low. I wouldn’t say that if I were 
you. We don’t want that kind of 
talk in America.” 

Mr. Jones: “Ahh, these Jews al- 
ways try to get away with something. 
Why, I'd like to...” 

Mr. Stevenson: (Breaks in.) “That's 
no way to talk. What kind of coun- 
try would we have if we didn’t stick 
together? We'd be easy suckers for 
someone to make trouble.” 

Mr. Jones: “What business is it 
of yours?” 

Mr, Stevenson: “I'm telling you 
it’s unfair to pick on the Jews or on 
any other group, for that matter. 
Everybody in America should get 
the same square deal.” 

Mr. Jones: “Why are you so wor- 
ried about the Jews?” 

Mr. Stevenson: “It’s not just the 
Jews I’m worried about. It’s the 
danger of that kind of talk to our 
democracy that worries me. This 
country is made up of all races and 
religions and it’s up to us to see that 
they all get an even break.” 

Receptionist: (To Jones) “It's 
your turn now—may I have your 
name?” 

Mr. Jones: “My name is Jones, 
Edward Jones.” 

Receptionist: “All right, Mr. 
Jones, Please follow me.” 

“If you confront the bigot with this 
line of argument,’ says CCI, “you 
can be certain that the majority of 
onlookers will be with you. Jones’ 
slanderous remarks will backfire.” 

CCI advises that, to be most ef- 
fective, you speak in a calm, confi- 
dent, firm manner. Don't orate as if 
you're giving a patriotic speech. 
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People don’t like a disturbance. 
Facts and figures show that, in New 
York, 68 per cent of the people 
queried prefer the calm approach. 
Moving westward, _the preference 
rises to 78 per cent.” 

Because CCI is determined that 
what has been learned through socio- 
dramas shall be acted upon, elab- 
orate plans are now under way to 
train people how to squelch bigots 
effectively wherever they appear. 

As a start, six women’s groups of 
the American Jewish Congress have 
signed up for a course of six lessons, 
each an hour-and-a-half long. These 
women are being trained by the 
method of “reality practice.” An 
anti-minority incident is acted out 
and the women practice scotching 
the hateful remark right on the spot. 

One incident, for example, taken 
from real life—as they all are— 
involves a quarrel over the use of 
a washing machine in an apartment- 
house basement. Another occurs 
over a stocking counter in a depart- 
ment store. Using proper timing, 
the women must reply to slanderous 
remarks while other members of the 
group criticize their technique. 

The CCI plans to establish other 
training institutes where leaders of 
community organizations can acquire 
the know-how of replying to -bigots, 
and in turn pass on this know-how to 
their fellow members. 

“We are overwhelmed by the of- 
fers of co-operation we have received 
from minority and majority groups,’ 
Director Citron told me. “It is 
reassuring to know that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans are so eager to 
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do something about race and religious 
prejudice.” 

The CCI, which makes its head- 
quarters a few blocks from Times 
Square in New York, is a living 
demonstration that people of dif- 
ferent racial and religious back- 
grounds—Jew and Gentile, Negro 
and white—can work together har- 
moniously. Its small energetic staff, 
representing many races and reli- 
gions, is carrying on a program 
which they call ‘‘action research” — 
that is, finding out what needs to be 
known about race prejudice and how 
to deal with it before it becomes 
dangerous. 

Under the guidance of Director 
of Research Dr. Stuart Cook, the 
Personal Incident Survey is only one 
of many projects which add up to a 
large-scale offensive against race and 
religious hostility. Here are some 
of the other projects that will provide 
CCI with ammunition for the battles 
which lie ahead: 

In a certain eastern community, 
a corps of volunteer workers under 
CCI leadership is developing a tech- 
nique to gauge accurately the ‘‘dis- 
crimination index” ofany given town 
or city. 

“Many citizens of good will,’ ex- 
plains Project Director Margot Haas, 
who is directing the work, ‘‘are un- 
aware that discrimination evists in 
their home town, since it never 
touches them personally. We intend 
to perfect a system whereby any com- 
munity can find where it stands by 
conducting a rapid, economical sur- 
vey.” 

This is being done by asking a lot 
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of questions in a lot of places, work- 
ing from a carefully prepared blue- 
print. 

An employer receives a letter from 
one of the town’s leading ministers, 
representing the 15 community or- 
ganizations sponsoring the survey. 
Two days later a volunteer inter- 
viewer calls and asks polite but 
penetrating questions: How many 
people are employed by the firm? 
How many are Negroes? How many 
are Jews? What types of jobs do the 
Negro and Jewish employes hold? 
Has the firm ever had any complaints 
from minority-group members about 
its employment practices? 

Similarly, real-estate agents, prop- 
erty owners, school principals and 
presidents, society heads, labor of- 
ficials, and others are visited. 

“By taking the discrimination in- 
dex of a community from time to 
time,’ says Miss Haas, “we can gain 
some insight into what increases or 
lessens race hatred.”’ 

‘Another part of the CCI program 
is being carried out in a Bronx high 
school. Here, a new combined bi- 
ology and social science course, which 
gives extensive information in race 
differences, has been introduced. At 
the beginning of the term all stu- 
dents—those taking the new social 
science course as well as those taking 
the old unrevised one—were given 
an attitude test. At the end of the 
coursé, further tests will be given. 

“If we can prove that the new 
course lesson race bias, there is a 
good chance of having it introduced 


in other schools,” a CCI official told 
me. 


In another study, the psychological 
effects of segregating individuals are 
being studied. Segregation has a 
definite influence on human behavior 
and CCI intends to turn over its 
findings to the Commission on Law 
and Social Action, another branch 
of the American Jewish Congress 
which is dedicated to a militant fight 
against racialism and discrimination 
in America. These findings will 
ultimately be used in courts, legisla- 
tures, and other bodies where de- 
cisions concerning segregation are 
being made. 


By using the grants-in-aid it re- 
ceives, CCI is able to go far afield 
delving into the whys and where- 
fores of race prejudice. In a western 
mining community, for example, a 
University of Utah anthropologist is 
living with a group of 500 Puerto 
Rican Negroes who have arrived in 
this country during the past six 
months. He is carefully noting the 
contacts that Negroes and whites 
have, and what effect such contact 
has on both groups. 


The CCI program is a new way of 
attacking minority-group problems. 
Like a well-trained physician, CCI 
uses the most scientific methods to 
examine the bigot, then prescribes a 


cure. The results of its energetic 
program will make America more 
democratic and a better place in 
which to live. 

Copyright, Magazine Digest (September, 1947) 
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Colored newspapers growing 
stronger and becoming 
more concentrated 


THE 
FUTURE 
OF THE 
NEGRO 


By John H. Burma 
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S THE Negro press dying or grow- 
ing? Actually it is doing both— 
decreasing in numbers and grow- 

ing in circulation. 

According to the latest census re- 
port, there are 155 Negro general 
newspapers in the U. S., fewer than 
any time in the last 50 years. They 
are growing by leaps and bounds, 
however—an increase of about 12 
per cent in circulation and 50 per 
cent in advertising in a space of two 
years. This far surpasses the record 
of white newspapers during the same 
period. 

The reason for the decrease in 
numbers is clear: small newspapers 
simply have been unable to meet the 
constantly rising costs of production 
in the face of increasing competition 
from the large, nation-wide papers. 
Whatever hardship this means, there 
is no question but that the bulk of the 
present Negro press is in a sounder 
condition than ever before in its his- 
tory. While the decrease in numbers 
was occurring, number of employees 
has been increasing about 10 per cent 
a year. Negro papers now are pub- 
lished in 32 states and in all large 
cities. 

The causes for the marked rise in 
circulation are diverse: more and 
more Negroes are actively interested 
in their status as second-class citizens; 
income has risen sharply; the press is 
an urban phenomenon, and more 
Negroes than ever before are moving 
to cities. For once united, during the 
war years the Negro press was mili- 
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tantly in the vanguard pressing for 
equality and integration. Its protests 
built circulation steadily. 

Moreover, the Negro press is tech- 
nically a better press now than ten 
years ago. It has more complete news 
services, more and better pictures, 
. more adequate presses, and it has 
more money to spend in producing a 
consumer-pleasing product. 

Historically the Negro press has 
depended on subscriptions and out- 
right subsidization for its financing. 
Although still dependent to a large 
extent on subscriptions, subsidization 
is a thing of the past. More and 
more the Negro press is approaching 
the standard of the white press in in- 
come derived from advertising. 

Lack of advertising income has 
previously been the chief stumbling 
block to financial success for the race 
press. White papers receive about 
two-thirds of their income from ad- 
vertising; until the war, Negro papers 
received only about one-third. This 
was and is serious, and is by no means 
wholly discrimination. 

Local ads are frequently of a timely 
nature: “Big Sale Tuesday,” “New 
Shipment Just Received—” and simi- 
lar store ads. A weekly paper simply 
cannot compete with a daily, particu- 
larly a white daily, for such advertise- 
ments. Department store ads bulk 
very large in the white daily, but 
when large stores are lukewarm at 
best’ about colored patronage, the 
Negro advertising man has an impos- 
sible job in “selling” them his adver- 
tising. However, there are many 
“Negro” products such as_ hair 
straightener and skin lotions, which 


cannot well advertise in white papers. 
For many years they were the main- 
stay of the Negro newspaper's adver- 
tising department, and they still are 
very important. 

A different major advertising field, 
however, is the key to success for the 
Negro press—nationally advertised 
products. None of the disabilities 
previously mentioned apply here. 
Once convinced, these advertisers 
open up a really lucrative field. It is 
with this group that the Negro press 
is now rightly much concerned, and 
this concern has already begun to pay 
rich dividends. 

Dozens of large firms are giving 
the Negro press a trial, and are stay- 
ing as regular customers. Among the 
most outstanding are Pepsi-Cola, P. 
Lorillard and Co. (Old Gold), Vase- 
line, Philip Morris, Schenley Liquor, 
Kinsey Liquor, Lysol, Seagram's 
Whiskey, Gerber’s Baby Food, Carna- 
tion Milk, Kotex, Liggett and Myers 
(Chesterfield), Vick’s, Morton Salt, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Pabst Beer, 
Hiram Walker, Book of the Month 
Club, and a host of advertisers of pat- 
ent medicines who have long term 
contracts for smaller ads. Already 
some Negro papers receive over half 
their advertising from white sources. 

It is to be expected that as more 
colored papers join the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation and as they make spe- 
cial tests to prove the drawing powet 
of ads, the financial status of Negro 
papers will continue to improve. 

The precarious finances of many 
papers is the best explanation of their 
acceptance of the very questionable 
classified advertisements still seen far 
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too frequently. Already some of the 
better papers are refusing such adver- 
tising and their complete disappear- 
_ ance is a consummation devoutly to 
be desired. 

In the past a high percentage of 
the race press were simply mouth- 
pieces of their editors, or house or- 
gans of some type. No longer is this 
true. The Negro press as Big Busi- 
ness has come of age. Who controls 
this Big Business ? Whose views does 
it represent? First of all, it is no 
longer to any significant degree a 
politically controlled press. As the 
Negro electorate increasingly breaks 
with party lines and votes across them 
to reward friends and punish en- 
emies, political parties refuse to put 
up substantial subsidizations. From 
this taint the Negro press currently is 
more free than the white press. 

Most white newspapers represent 
the vested interest of Capital, a few 
represent Labor. This is little true of 
the Negro press. 

The owners, editors, and most 
vocal subscribers belong to the mid- 
dle and upper classes. Their ideol- 
ogy is the ideology of the upper 
classes, and they tend to set the gen- 
eral tone of the Negro newspaper. 
Now as in the past the press is one 
of the chief agencies by means of 
which the Negro upper class spreads 
its opinions among the lower classes 
of the Negro community. On the 
other hand, a large proportion of the 
paying subscribers, who are still the 
financial lifeblood of the Negro 
press, are not of the upper class. 
Thus, being realists, Negro newspa- 
per men are like!y to take an unbiased 
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or even radical stand on matters con- 
cerning the welfare or interests of the 
lower class. There are Negro editors, 
who personally are reactionaries, pub- 
lishing editorials in favor of labor 
unions, lower taxes for the lower in- 
come brackets, and higher minimum 
wages. What exists is a sort of check- 
and-balance system which makes for 
a blending of liberalism and con- 
servatism rather than a dominance of 
either. 

The most potent source of control 
in the white press is the ‘big adver- 
tiser.” Too, no large Negro commu- 
nity is without the rumor that the 
local paper “sold out’’ to this or that 
advertiser in some current contro- 
versy. This may well be occasionally 
true, yet advertisers’’ commonly 
are national concerns with no interest 
in local affairs. Such is the relative 
importance of subscriber income that 
the Negro press is considerably less 
likely to be consistently under the 
thumb of any advertising interest 
than is the white press. 

What the future of the Negro press 
will be cannot be positively stated, 
yet existing trends offer more than a 
mere guess. It is to be expected that 
the trend toward fewer and larger 
papers will continue. It is unlikely 
that any significant number of dailies 
will be established, but more semi- 
weeklies may well appear and pros- 
per. That improvement in journalistic 
professionalism, mechanical plants, 
and quality of reporting will also 
continue seems eminently logical. Il- 
literacy is decreasing and the popula- 
tion is increasing, so some increase in 
readers is assured. 
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Here’s the story of the men who ride the rails 


By Russell Maloney 


RANK HARRISON, who works 
out of the New York Central’s 
Mott Haven yards in New York 


City, is a fairly typical Pullman por- 
ter. He is married and has four chil- 


dren. He lives in the modest sub- 
urb of Jamaica, in a house which he 
bought with the aid of an HOLC 
loan. He is a member of the portet’s 
union, the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. He is a veteran of World 
War I. He is fifty-three years old, 
and has been a porter for twenty- 
three years. 

Harrison is well-built, a little above 
average height. His hair is cut close 
to his head, and he wears octagonal 
rimless glasses. He was born and 
raised in the South, but his accent by 
now is hardly noticeable, except for 
the soft and leisurely delivery. His 
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Condensed from Holiday 


smile is perhaps more quizzical than 
jovial. Years of working within a 
small space have taught him to move 
quickly and neatly. His walk has in 
it something of a seaman’s roll, the 
result of being perpetually braced 
against an unexpected stop or curve. 

Harrison’s regular run—Pullman 
men call it a “‘line’—takes him out 
of Grand Central Station at 11:35 
P.M. His car is No. 1593, or car No. 
3 on Train No. 159. At Buffalo, 
No. 1593 is taken off and put on 
Train No. 35, arriving at Chicago at 
5 P.M. He stays the night in Chicago 
and starts back to New York at 3 
P.M. on Car No. 687, Train No. 68, 
better-known as the Commodore 
Vanderbilt. He is due in New York 
City at 8:30 the following morning. 
The next day he starts out again on 
No. 159, but after the third round 
trip he takes an extra day off. This 
works out to seven round trips 4 
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month, during which he is away from 
home a total of twenty-one nights, 
fourteen of which he spends on the 
train and seven with a distant cousin 
in Chicago. 

A porter is at work long before his 
train pulls out. For the scheduled 
11:35 departure, Harrison “‘signs 
out” at the Pullman office in the Mott 
Haven yards at 7:00 P.M. His train 
is not due to receive passengers at 
Grand Central until 9:30, but at that 
hour all the berths must be ready for 
the night. For the trip out, Harrison 
is always in charge of an ‘‘eight, two, 
and one” car, one with eight sec- 
tions, two double compartments, and 
a drawing room which can sleep 
three. The sign-out clerk tells him 
the name of the car and gives him a 
slip telling what berths and rooms 
have been sold up to that hour, so he 
will know what he has to “make 
down.” ‘‘Making down” is good 
Pullman for what travelers call mak- 
ing up: getting the berths ready for 
night occupancy. 

Harrison figures that fourteen min- 
utes is about par for making down 
one section, upper and lower. If 
the train is moving, or if the porter 
has to interrupt his making down to 
attend a passenger who wants some- 
thing at the moment, it takes that 
-much longer. 

By the time a porter arrives at his 
car, the cleaning women and inspec- 
tors and maintenance men usually are 
just getting through going over it. 
Before every trip, a Pullman car is 
thoroughly washed—the outside and 
the vestibules, the inner walls and 
toilets. The seats and carpet are vac- 
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uumed and the electric lighting, ven- 
tilation, plumbing and call-bell sys- 
tem are checked. If it happens to be 
that particular car's turn for atten- 
tion, an upholsterer may tighten up 
the button-holes on a berth curtain, 
or a painter touch up the metalwork 
with quick-drying paint. Towels, bed 
linen, a supply of white coats for the 
porter, and some dust rags are put in 
the porter’s locker at the end of the 
car. Somebody else brings paper cups 
for the water cooler, soap, and paper 
towels. A block of ice for the cooler 
is left in the vestibule. It is not un- 
usual for a porter to find eight or ten 
people in his car when he reports, all 
hard at work. 

The porter counts his linen and 
notes on a printed form any discrep- 
ancy between the linen room’s count 
and his own. (The sheet situation, 
incidentally, is still tight.) He folds 
a stack of towels into a handy tri- 
angular shape and puts them in the 
washrooms. He puts fresh cakes of 
soap where soap should be. If there 
are any rooms on his car, he supplies 
them with soap, toilet paper, towels, 
paper cups, a thermos jug of drink- 
ing water and a couple of wooden 
coat hangers. Then he makes down, 
a ritual in which virtually every move 
is dictated by his employers, from the 
opening of the upper berth, where 
the bedding is stored, down to the 
arrangement of the pillows. 

Frank Harrison, observed on a re- 
cent run, arrived at the yards at 6:30, 
half an hour before he was due. He 
isn’t paid for being there early, but 
Harrison is a man who doesn’t like 
to be hustled, even if it means work- 
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ing on his own time. Things can go 
wrong when a man gets hustled. He 
might, for instance, get mixed up in 
making down his berths. The Pull- 
man Company doesn’t care whether 
berths are made with the head for- 
ward or backward, but they like to 
have all the beds in the car made 
up the same way. 

By the time the train pulled out of 
the yards, Harrison’s car was all set 
for the night and he had changed 
into his uniform to receive passen- 
gers. The Pullman conductor, who 
was waiting on the station platform, 
gave all the porters their “‘call cards.” 
On these the porter notes the destina- 
tion of the passengers in each space, 
and the time he wants to be called. 
As soon as the train was under way 
and the vestibule door closed, Harri- 
son changed from his blue-uniform 
coat to a white-linen jacket—this 
one, as it happened, a little too big 
for him. A porter is supposed to put 
down his jacket size on the tally sheet 
which he turns in at the end of his 
run with the soiled linen, and the 
linen room is supposed to give him 
clean coats in the same size; but there 
are occasional slip-ups. Usually, Har- 
rison says, a porter with a misfit coat 
can manage to trade with another 
porter, fatter or thinner as the case 
may be, who also has been supplied 
with a misfit. 

Just before the train pulled out, a 
Pullman clerk handed Harrison a 
last-minute report on space sold in 
his car since he had reported for 
work; one more section had to be pre- 
pared, and Harrison attended to this 
while the passengers waited in the 
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washroom. Questions, more or less 
pertinent, are as much a part of a por- 
ter’s life as are sheets and towels, and 
the questions started before Grand 
Central was very far behind. ‘‘Por- 
ter!’ an imperious lady said, stop- 
ping near the section that Harrison 
was making down. ‘What time do 
“we arrive?” She was on a train that 
made something like a dozen sched- 
uled stops. 

“What is your destination, 
madam?” Harrison’s tone was an 
unobtrusive apology for his stupidity 
in requiring further details. 

“Buffalo.” The lady did not actu- 
ally say, “Of course,” but she might 
as well have. Harrison told her when 
the train was due in Buffalo. Ques- 
tions are just questions to him; he no 
longer thinks of them as intelligent 
or stupid, necessary or unnecessary. 
However, he will go as far as to say 
that the most unanswerable question 
he has to cope with regularly comes 
from the passenger who inquires, be- 
fore the train has pulled out of the 
station, ‘““Are we going to be on 
time?” 

On this particular run, the porters 
sleep three hours. While a porter 
sleeps, the porter in the next car 
watches over both cars. At midnight, 
the porter in car No. 1590, which was 
right behind No. 1593, went to bed 
or, in Pullman parlance, “went 
down.” By means of an extension 
cord, the bell-signal systems of the 
two cars are connected, so that Har- 
rison’s bell rings if somebody in 1590 
presses the button. This happened 
almost immediately. Checking his 
own signal board and finding on it 
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no signal for any space in his car, 
Harrison went into 1590. A woman 
in an upper berth wanted the ladder. 
Harrison brought it for her, helped 
her down, and told her to ring when 
she wanted to get back. 

Returning from the lounge car, 
which stopped serving at midnight, 
three men in succession were helped 
into upper berths. One was an Eng- 
lishman, one a Frenchman, and the 
third an American who was acting as 
their guide on the trip. The Amer- 
ican said to Harrison, ‘Neither of 
these men has ever been in an upper 
berth before.’’ Harrison assured him 
that he'd take special care of them, 
and he did. The Englishman lis- 
tened to Harrison’s instructions and 
said, “Right,” in an empire-building 
tone. The Frenchman spoke no Eng- 
lish, nor could either of his friends 
translate for him. For the French- 
man’s benefit, Harrison spoke slowly 
and clearly, throwing in a little pan- 
tomime. The Frenchman seemed to 
gain confidence, at least. ‘Alors 
he said, vanishing headfirst into the 
upper. 

Harrison retired to the washroom 
to eat some lunch before starting on 
his passengers’ shoes. He ate two 
buns and drank the better part of a 
quart of milk, sweetened with sugar 
from a little paper bag that he had 
brought with him. ‘‘Can’t seem to 
get any taste from that stuff unless I 
put something in it,” he explains. His 
tastes in food are catholic. One night 
a stay-up passenger found him nib- 
bling on what looked like a piece of 
fried chicken. “Having a little fried 
chicken, boy?” the passenger asked. 
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“No, sir,” Harrison politely re- 
plied. “Fried muskrat.” It was too; 


Harrison is very partial to fried 


muskrat. 

Having finished his snack, Harri- 
son polished the passengers’ shoes. 
He brought them out by pairs from 
under each berth, and carefully 
marked the berth number in pencil 
on the soles, so there would be no 
chance of mislaying them. Shoe pol- 
ishing is perhaps the oldest Pullman 
service; porters will tell you that the 
first porter polished the shoes of the 
first passenger. However, the com- 
pany doesn’t supply polishing equip- 
ment, nor teach polishing technique. 
Harrison, like all the other porters, 
carries cloths, brushes and paste in 
his overnight bag. No liquid; the 
company frowns on the city-slicker 
shine which involves both liquid and 
paste. 

There were a few bells to break 
the polishing routine. The lady in 
1590 went back to her upper. A wan- 
dering drunk, hunting for the lounge 
car, got into the coaches and couldn't 
get back; Harrison’s car was the first 
Pullman, and was accordingly locked 
against intrusion from the coaches, 
so the drunk had to ring to get in. 
There was one unexplained ring 
which Harrison couldn't track down. 
A few more people had to descend 
briefly from their uppers. After he 
had finished the shoes, Harrison 
brought out a campstool and sta- 
tioned himself where he could look 
down the aisle between the berths. 
“Riding the stool’ is encouraged, al- 
though the company realizes that a 
porter can’t be expected to keep a 
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constant watch. The idea is that if 
he makes unpredictable and fairly 
frequent appearances, and stays there 
for unpredictable lengths of time, it 
will inhibit any notions that might 
creep into the head of the random 
bad customer. 

At three o'clock, Harrison went 
into the next car and awakened the 
sleeping porter. He got his signature 
in the space provided on the opposite 
side of the call card; if the porter 
should go back to sleep, this would 
be proof that he had been called at 
the proper time. Harrison himself 
now prepared to ‘go down.” The 
sofa that runs the breadth of the 
men’s washroom converts into a 
berth, and a curtain can be strung 
across the end of the room to screen 
it. Harrison slept here from three 
until six, when the porter he was 
teamed with woke him up and got 
is signature. 

Except for a couple of passengers 
who got off at a scheduled stop, the 
car was dull for the next hour and a 
half. As soon as the dining car was 
open, Harrison went back and got a 
can of hot coffee and a muffin. The 
passengers began to get up. As soon 
as a section was vacated, Harrison 
away’ the berths—prepared the 
section for daytime use. This job 
takes only about half as long as mak- 
ing down. Putting away, taking used 
towels from the washroom and put- 
ting out fresh ones, and opening up 
the car at stations kept Harrison busy 
until nearly eleven o'clock. Then he 
went back for his breakfast. Train 
crews get the regular dining-car 
menus and service, except that some 
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items may be gone; they pay half 
price. Harrison had dry cereal (he 
wanted oatmeal but it was all gone), 
bacon, eggs, toast and coffee. 

Nobody in his right mind would 
have taken that particular train to 
Chicago from New York, and Harri- 
son lost most of his New York pas- 
sengers early. However, new ones got 
on at places like Buffalo, Cleveland 
and Elkhart. During the day, Harri- 
son had only the relatively light 
duties of a parlor-car porter: handing 
out pillows, paper bags for hats, 
opening up at all the stops, and, of 
course, answering questions. He even 
had a little time to answer a report- 
er’s questions. 

About pay? Well, he had been a 
porter for longer than fifteen years, 
hence he got the highest minimum 
rate of pay—$192.90 per month. 
This was paid him against a mini- 
mum of 240 hours per month, which 
is thirty days of eight hours. Time 
spent in the yards preparing the car 
for the run counts as working time, 
and so is overtime caused by late ar- 
rival. However, a porter sleeps on 
his own time, though he can do so 
only at periods specified by the com- 
pany. 

Tips are a very private matter with 
passengers and porters alike. Com- 
pany rules forbid a porter to solicit 
tips, but do not forbid him to accept 
them. Porters are in a peculiar posi- 
tion; when you tip a waiter, for in- 
stance, your whole party sees what 
you leave, but when you tip a porter 
nobody sees. Then, a porter’s tip is 
not a fixed percentage, like the wait- 
er’s ten per cent (or fifteen, or what- 
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ever it is now) of the diner’s check. 

If the reader has ever tried to esti- 
mate a Pullman porter’s earnings in 
tips by multiplying the sum he gives 
by the number of passengers in the 
car, let him realize now that his esti- 
mate is without doubt ludicrously 
wrong. Tips are absolutely unpre- 
dictable. 

Are there very few non-tippers? 
No, Harrison couldn’t agree with 
that; he had had two on his last trip. 
“Both of them in bedrooms,’’ he 
added. He remembered that once, in 
a compensation case, testimony had 
been offered that thirty-eight dollars 
a month was a porter’s minimum av- 
erage earning in tips, if he worked 
the full 240 hours. Harrison thought 
this was a little low; he’d say forty or 
forty-five was a little closer, though 
not predictable. “On this trip, I may 
make ten or twelve dollars in tips— 
or I may make two dollars and fifty 
cents.” The non-tipper, though tech- 
‘nically welcome on a Pullman car, is 
known to the porters as a ‘‘snake.” 
“He bit me’ means he left without 
tipping. 

Actually, Harrison never even 
keeps a running total of his tips. 
When he gets back to his house, he 
empties all the silver (and the few 
bills) onto the top of his bureau, and 
his wife takes charge of it. If he 
needs money, he asks her for it. 

Harrison has never had any of the 
adventures that endear porters to the 
hearts of company publicity men. He 
has never delivered a child in his car. 
He has never found jewelry worth 
thousands of dollars. He has never 
been in a wreck, or even in a mishap 
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—nothing worse than being stuck be- 
hind a snowplow in a blizzard. And 
he has never been disciplined by the 
company. Discipline takes the form 
of being laid off—‘‘put in the street” 
—for a specified number of days. 
Harrison never has had this, nor has 
he ever received any phenomenally 
big tips. ‘Nope, none of that ever 
happened to me,” he says, seemingly 
content. 

It is not typical of the average Pull- 
man porter to run between the same 
two cities for his entire career. It 
just happens that Harrison has never 
worked regularly on any but the Chi- 
cago-New York runs. Five months 
after he went to work, he got a 
“line,” a-regular run. This was un- 
usual; some porters work ten years 
without getting a line. However, this 
line was so unpopular that anybody 
could have it who wanted it: it was 
twenty-eight hours and five minutes 
scheduled running time to Chicago 
from New York—two nights. In 
those days—around 1924—any train 
that made the trip in less than twenty- 
eight hours charged extra fare. Har- 
rison was glad to get the line, and 
stuck to it for almost ten years. “It 
meant a lot to me, to have the regular 
work and know when I was going to 
be home.”” The junior porters, on 
“extra” duty, have to go where 
they're sent, and never know when 
they leave home how long they may 
be gone. 

In his own words, Harrison stayed 
on that line until he got enough 
“age” to bid for the line he has now. 
Pullman jobs go by seniority. When 
a job is vacated—by death, voluntary 
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retirement at sixty-five or after thirty 
years of service, or involuntary retire- 
ment at seventy—the job is ‘‘auc- 
tioned off.” Any porter can apply for 
it, and the applicant with the most 
seniority gets it. Then the vacancy 
he leaves is auctioned off, and so on. 

Harrison always has worked for 
the railroad. Before he was a porter 
he was a freight handler, first in New 
Orleans, then in Chicago. Orphaned 
at the age of four, he was brought up 
in the South by foster parents. He 
left high school to go to work and 
was married at the age of nineteen. 
His wife died in childbirth. Harri- 
son went to war in 1917, serving first 
with a labor battalion and later as a 
guard in a prisoners’ camp. In 1922 
he remarried. By his second mar- 
riage he had four children—Maze- 
line, Revella, Frank, Jr., and John. 
Mazeline is twenty-three, and is mar- 
ried to a man who is a superintendent 
in a hospital in Washington, D. C. 
She herself works at Howard Univer- 
sity in the registrar's office. Revella, 
Frank and John—twelve, eleven and 
seven, respectively—are in public 
school. Norma Harrison, their moth- 
er, is Catholic and the children are 
being brought up in her faith. Har- 
rison was raised as a Baptist, but now 
attends service with his wife and chil- 
dren. 

Harrison likes a drink now and 
then. He smokes a pipe. He never 
gambles. He takes The New York 
Times in the morning and the New 
York Post at night. His favorite 
magazines are the Reader's Digest 
and the Necro Dicest. He never 
reads the Harlem newspapers. His 
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taste in books runs to Conan Doyle, 
Zane Grey and other frankly escapist 
reading. He pays three dollars a 
month union dues, but sometimes 
fails to attend a meeting. In politics 
he is just as much at sea right now as 
any other former Roosevelt Demo- 
crat. He is not registered with any 
party, and regards local elections as 
the most important part of his politi- 
cal life. ‘You have to see that you 
get good schools and things like 
that.” 

A Pullman porter either becomes a 
practical psychologist early in his job 
or goes into some other line of work. 
He is not supposed to tell a passenger 
that any request is against the com- 
pany rules, or even that it is impos- 
sible, even though it may actually be 
against the rules or impossible. The 
company is a little annoyed whenever 
a passenger has to ring for service; 
they say the porter ought to be at 
hand to offer the service—but of 
course he never must be obtrusive. 
One passenger may complain that it 
is too hot in the car, and another that 
it is too cold. The porter must do 
something about both complaints. It 
all amounts to being given carte 
blanche to work miracles. 

There is never any friction be- 
tween porter and passenger, if the 
porter knows his business; sometimes, 
however, there is friction between 
passengers which the porter can't 
smooth out. Harrison still remem- 
bers, with a shudder, the case of the 
two individualists in Section 11. Up- 
per 11 decided he wanted to stay in 
his berth all the way to Chicago, so 
he didn’t get up in the morning; he 
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had paid for the berth, and that was 
his privilege. Lower 11 got up, 
washed and shaved, dressed, and 
went into the dining car for break- 
fast. He was definitely annoyed, on 
returning to his car, to find that the 
berths in Section 11 had not been put 
away. Harrison explained that a 
lower can’t be put away unless the 
upper is also put away, and that the 
man in the upper was still asleep. 
“Well, wake him up,” Lower 11 said. 
want to sit in my seat.’ Harrison 
tactfully suggested that there were 
other places to sit—the club car, the 
observation car, the smoking com- 
partment; there were even a couple 
of empty seats in the body of the car. 
“I want the seat I paid for,” Lower 
11 said. At this point Harrison 
called the Pullman conductor into 
consultation. The case was decided 
against Lower 11, since Upper 11 
was actually in his berth. As far as 
the Pullman company is concerned, a 
man’s upper berth is his castle; they 
would no more open his curtain than 
break down the door of his house. 
On this particular run, the train 
was almost two hours late at Chicago. 
Harrison was dismissed fifteen min- 
utes after arrival, but he actually 
spent a little longer in the car. Seeing 
his passengers off with the imme- 
morial chant of “Get your right bag- 
gage!” and receiving his tips took 
about five minutes. Then he searched 
the car for property left behind; this 
is a chore that must be performed be- 
fore any other railroad employee is 
allowed in the car. Then Harrison 
picked up all the newspapers and 
scraps that he found in the body of 
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the car and left them in the men’s 
washroom. Soiled linen and towels 
were tallied and put in a bag. All 
the lights were turned off. Equip- 
ment shortages were noted on a spe- 
cial form. By the time all this had 
been done, the car was at the yards. 
Harrison changed his clothes, put his 
uniform in his bag, and went to a 
nearby railroad men’s inn for a latish 
dinner. Then he went to his cousin's 
apartment, far out on the South Side 
of Chicago, and went to bed. He 
slept late the next morning and 
stayed in bed after he had awakened, 
drinking coffee and reading the news- 
papers. He reported at the sign-out 
room of the Root Street yards at 1:30 
P.M. to prepare his car for the 3 P.M. 
departure of the Commodore Van- 
derbilt. 

The return trip was a little easier. 
His car consisted of a dozen double 
bedrooms, most of them sold for sin- 
gle occupancy, and most of them con- 
taining through passengers for New 
York City. The porters get four 
hours’ sleep on this run, because the 
first man can turn in about ten 
o'clock, if he gets most of his bertns 
made down first. He arrived at 
Grand Central at 9:35 A.M. Three 
hours later he was home. 

There is an obvious question often 
asked of a veteran Pullman porter. 
How many miles has he traveled in 
the course of his career? Well, the 
typical Pullman porter just doesn’t 
know, if Frank Harrison is typical. 
“T've just never given it a thought,” 
he says. 

Copyright, Holiday (November, 1947) 


Faith and miracles accomplished miracles for educator Sarah Murphy 


Condensed from Household 


OU can’t loose if you never ad- 
mit defeat. 

Ask Sarah Murphy of Georgia. 

Faith—and work—can accomplish 
anything, she will tell you. 

In her case, the combination has 
provided a haven for more than 50 
Negro children from orphaned or 
broken homes. 

“I know everything will work out 
all right,” this serene Negro woman, 
now nearing 50, said of her under- 
taking, “because I’ve found I can re- 
ly on the Lord.” 

That, to her, is the full explana- 
tion of how she has managed to 
found and carry on a chartered or- 
phanage on the slender resources 
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common to most Negro families in 
the South. She offers it simply, with 
no dramatics. 

Back in 1919, Sarah moved to the 
crossroads community of Grady, not 
far from Cedartown in the rolling 
foothills of north Georgia. Behind 
her were several years of ceaseless 
struggle for educational opportunities 
for members of her race. 

As a young teacher, she waged bat- 
tle against indifference—that of white 
officials to establishing schools for 
Negroes and that of the Negroes 
themselves to attending them. 

She won those early struggles, just 
as she has the later ones, “with the 
help of the Lord,” and saw three 
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schools established and flourishing in 
her home community seven miles east 
of Grady. 

Once, she recalled, she had been 
allowed to reopen a long-closed one- 
room school only on the proviso that 
the Negroes support it by sending 
their children to its classes. 

“That first morning I sank to my 
knees at the doorstep of that little 
school and prayed, hard! Then I 
heard something and turned around. 
Up and down the road in both direc- 
tions, I could see the little colored 
children coming—just like a drove of 
blackbirds.” She smiled in recollec- 
tion. 

But she didn’t stay in that com- 
munity because she “had a calling.” 

“I heard it in my heart,” she said. 
“I was told to come to Grady where 
the people needed me more.” 

So she came, to teach school in a 
little abandoned church building, and 
a year later to marry Marion Mur- 
phy, cement worker and part-time 
farmer, whose heart is just as big as 
her own. 

“People told me we'd never get a 
school here because we'd never be 
able to get the land,” Sarah recalled. 
“But I went on, teaching my classes 
in the church and praying for a place 
for my own school.” 

Many a prayer was offered before 
one was answered and Sarah ac- 
quired the land, ten years later. The 
two-acre site was “right on the very 
spot where I'd knelt to pray so many 
times on my way to teach in the 
church,” and was given to her by the 
absentee owner after Sarah befriend- 
ed him by offering him some seed 
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from a flower in her yard. 

“That same year, 1929, we put on 
a campaign and raised enough money 
to build the schoolhouse—the same 
one we're using today. I deeded the 
land to the county so I could get help 
with the school. They named it the 
Sarah Murphy School and paid me as 
a teacher.” 

In 1931, Sarah was called to the 
bedside of a neighbor woman who 
lay dying in childbirth. Sarah did 
what’ she could—and then opened 
her heart and home to the six or- 
phaned children. 

“That was the beginning of the 
work I was called to do,’’ she de- 
clared. 

In 1934 six more children found 
their way into the home; in 1935 still 
another. The number grew through 
the years: so did Sarah’s faith—and 
labors—if not her resources. 

There has never been any organ- 
ized support for the Sarah Divinia 
Murphy home, which was formally 
chartered in 1935, nor has Sarah 
sought any. She accepts gifts grate- 
fully from individuals or organiza- 
tions who have heard of her work but 
she never appeals for help except on 
Easter, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, 
and then just for the extras essential 
to a child’s enjoyment of the holi- 
days. 

“We've never had much money 
but we've used what we had and 
prayed for help for the rest. Many’s 
the time we've caught 300 pounds of 
catfish, fried it, and sold it- at some 
church gathering to help out the 
home. 

“Lots of times, Marion toted 
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groceries seven miles from town be- 
cause we were too poor to own a 
mule or to let him ride a bus. 

“But, you know, I’ve never been 
discouraged—I've never wanted to 
quit. My prayers have been answered 
—I know I can rely on the Lord. 

“I’ve learned to trust in Jesus and 
His angels here on earth. By that I 
mean the people, white and colored, 
who do his bidding,” she said. 

Right now there are 49 children in 
the orphanage. The youngest is five 
months old and the others range up 
through high school age. The first 
six children taken into the home still 
are there, one now a college graduate 
and Sarah’s assistant teacher in the 
school. 

Eight of the girls who have found 
a haven in the orphanage have left 
to marry. Three of the boys stayed in 
the armed forces. 

The girls and tiny children are 
housed in Sarah’s own weather-beat- 
en house, where every spare foot of 
floor space is given over to beds or 
pallets. Across the road an even 
more dilapidated house serves as 
a dormitory for the boys. 

“It's not what we want or need, 
the Lord knows, but it’s what we 
have to get along with now,” Sarah 
explained practically. I've got 
plans—and I’m praying on ’em—for 
new dormitories and later on maybe 
even a college right here so my chil- 
drén can get more education.” 

Her start on these expansions is a 
$1,000 bond given her recently by 
the Breakfast in Hollywood radio 
program for being a ‘Good Neigh- 
bor of the Year.” “That,” she says 


“is my building fund.” 

The schoolhouse, only a few steps 
from the house, also doubles as a dor- 
mitory and dining hall, as well as the 
storeroom for the clothes, provisions, 
and odds and ends sent the orphan- 
age. 

All the grades through high school 
are taught there and all but a scant 
handful of the 50 or so pupils are 
from ‘Mama Sarah’s” orphanage. 

Across one wall is tacked a row of 
well-worn but carefully marked 
toothbrushes. There is a shelf of 
numbered water glasses with a print- 
ed list showing each child’s name and 
number. 

Besides these health fundamentals, 
Sarah spends a great deal of time 
teaching the childen religious pre- 
cepts. A choral group of the orphan- 
age children will recite the books of 
the Bible in rolling rhythm with the 
tiny feet of youngsters too small to 
pronounce the: words, marking the 
beat. 

Operation of the orphanage has 
been a monumental task. ‘Well, I 
have been busily engaged,” was the 
way Sarah understated it. The chil- 
dren have taken part in one way or 
another, for Sarah believes in teach- 
ing work as well as faith. 

“We've picked blackberries, we've 
chopped cotton, we've made cane- 
bottom chairs, we've picked peas for 
shares—we've done everything we 
can to help siupport the home,” she 
said, ‘and when the work was close 
enough, like picking cotton down in 
the bottom there, the littlest ones 
have gone right along and done their 
part. 
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“T've always believed in work and 
in teaching my children to work. And 
they've always been good, too. We've 
never had to go to jail to get a single 
one of them, either. 

“Only one of the boys ever gave 
us any trouble. We had to chastise 
him some—but he really was a good 
boy,” she added hurriedly, her voice 
softening. 

“She a wonderful woman and a 
fine Christian influence in her com- 
munity,” was the way Kankakee An- 
derson, Polk County school superin- 
tendent under whom Sarah works, 
put it. 

‘She and her children have a fine 
record,” he added. 


Hen Trouble 


Sarah said she was ‘‘glad I've spent 
my life the way I have—I’ve been 
dealing with human lives and what 
could be better than that?” 

She has builded well, too. Though 
she’s be the last to claim it, she has 
erected a monument to work and 
faith—a monument which will out- 
last stone or steel because it is molded 
of those lives with which ‘I’ve been 
dealing.” 

And so she plans—and prays— 
ahead. Doubtlessly her plans will be 
realized some of these days, because 
you can’t lose if you never admit de- 
feat. 

Ask Sarah Murphy, a great citizen 
of Georgia. 

Copyright, Household, November 1947 


LANGSTON HUGHES, who is a bachelor, had been trying to 
advise his Simple-Minded friend, whom he writes about in his 
weekly column in the Chicago Defender, about his domestic trou- 
bles. Simple got impatient and cried, “Aw, Langston, what do you 


know about it? 


You're not even married.” 
“That's quite true,” agieed Hughes. 


“But then, I'm no hen 


either, and I consider myself to be a far better judge of a good egg 
than any hen in the country.” 
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The story of Negro sailors during World War II 


LL MY LIFE I had wanted to 
be a sailor. My chance finally 
came in World War II. I ac- 

cepted it enthusiastically and volun- 
teered for front-line duty. I didn’t 
sail around the world, however, nor 
even get overseas. In fact, I almost 
missed going to sea at all, but I'll 
never forget what happened when I 
did. 

“Great Lakes Naval Training Cen- 
ter was the largest station for Negro 
recruits in the country. More than 
5,000 were at Camp Moffett with me, 
February to April, 1944, while about 
10,000 others were at Camp Law- 
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rence and Camp Robert Smalls. 
These three camps were then used 
exclusively by Negro recruits. 

Boot training, in a number of ways, 
had its own humor and did nice 
things to the morale of many Negro, 
as well as white, recruits. 

Some southern lads were indescrib- 
ably happy. It was charming and 
touching to hear them gibe one an- 
other about riding in a pullman for 
the first time and having to hunt for 
the toilet. They chatted freely about 
their first experiences in going into 
swanky restaurants and _ ordering 
meals, sometimes with their hearts in 
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their mouths, when to their utter 
amazement, smiling waitresses ad- 
dressed them as “‘Sir’’ and “Mister,” 
and served them promptly and efh- 
ciently. They told of white recruits 
who voluntarily sat down beside them 
and called them “Mate,” treating 
them as equals—not patronizing. In 
Chicago, they had ridden street cars 
free, sitting in them where they 
pleased. Dixie was never like this! 

But boot training also had many 
distasteful aspects, especially for 
northern recruits, for it separated 
many bosom friends—men who had 
been classmates and had worked to- 
gether on jobs where there was no 
discrimination whatsoever. 

“James, come on, fellow!” a white 
recruit pressed his pal. “Do you 
want to get left?” 

“I—I'm in ¢his company, now,” 
the boy stammered, with some em- 
barrassment. ‘You know I told you, 
I'm colored.” 

“Sure I know!” the white youth 
answered quickly. ‘What difference 
does that make?” 

“A helluva lot, bere!” the Negro 
told him. 

Needless to say, we had no Negro 
commissioned officers. The first and 
only school for Negro officers ever 
conducted by the navy opened in 
January 1944. It finally commis- 
sioned twelve Negroes. But nearly 
all of the company commanders, yeo- 
men, and other petty officers at our 
camp were white. A number of us 
frequently remarked, with disgust, 
that there wasn’t a Negro on the 
whole station who rated a “Sir” or 
“Mister,” since Navy Regulations 
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provide that only commissioned and 
warrant officers are entitled to such 
courtesies. 

The Negro leaders functioned 
more or less on sufferance. They re- 
ceived no advancement in rate, and, 
consequently, no increase in pay. I 
saw only two Negro company com- 
manders who were rated men while 
I was in boots, one named Draper, 
an athletic specialist second class, and 
another, Greenfield, a coxswain. It 
was rumored that Draper had seen 
service in the Pacific. Greenfield es- 
tablished the celebrated “Greenfield 
Crease,’ which Negro recruits had 
learned to put in their mattress cov- 
ers, and thus favorably impressed of- 
ficers at Saturday inspections. 

The Naval Ammunition Depot at 
Earle, N. J., was an experiment in 
the integration of Negro and white 
personnel which worked. 

There were about 3,000 enlisted 
men at the Earle Depot, of which 
fully 2,200 were Negroes. 

Earle’s interracial policy can be 
stated in four sentences. There was 
no segregation or discrimination in 
chow halls, movies, on athletic teams, 
or in the general use of the facilities 
of the station. Men were assigned to 
specific jobs and promoted according 
to ability, without regard to race or 
creed. In all cases of interracial con- 
flict, a sincere effort was made to ap- 
prehend the guilty person, regardless 
of race or creed. White and Negro 
personnel were quartered in separate 
barracks during the first two years of 
the base; afterward, all personnel 
were mixed, 

With this interracial policy, Earle 
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was a leader among camps. It was 
even ahead of the Navy Department 
in Washington, which, at that time, 
had no definite policy on the integra- 
tion of Negro personnel. 

From time to time, the navy re- 
leased AlNavs and Directives de- 
signed to clarify its policy on the use 
of Negro personnel, of which the 
most significant was a pamphlet en- 
titled “Guide to the Command of 
Negro Personnel,” issued February 
12, 1945. Reactions to this pam- 
phlet were strikingly controversial. 

Personally, I didn’t see any breath- 
taking changes in current practices as 
a result of this pamphlet or of any 
other. I had been in the navy thir- 
teen months when it was released, 
and I remained in it fifteen months 
afterward. I believe this is a fair 


interpretation of it: 


1. It was a frank admission of ex- 
isting conditions, which were very 
unsatisfactory. It recommended that 
naval activities with Negroes as 10 
per cent or less of their personnel 
experiment with integration — sub- 
ject, of course, to the discretion of 
commanding officers. 

2. It proposed the end of segre- 
gated recruit training. By that time, 
however, over 152,000 of the total of 
165,000 Negro sailors had already 
joined the navy and had undergone 
segregated training. Only about 13,- 
000 Negro recruits, who enlisted 
néar the end of the war, were trained 
in mixed camps. 

3. It stated that advanced navy 
schools for officers were open to 
qualified Negroes, though very few 
were ever accepted. Of 48,000 
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young men who received commissions 
through V-7, a four months’ navy 
school, practically none were Ne- 
groes. A reliable source has reported 
that fewer than one hundred Negroes 
were ever admitted to navy schools, 
counting all of them, and some who 
were successful in completing their 
courses were discharged immediately. 
With the end of hostilities, all Re- 
serve officers either had to ship over 
to the Regular Navy or be discharged 
or, as they say, placed on inactive 
duty. For the navy’s fifty Negro re- 
serve officers, there was no alterna- 
tive. Until May, 1947, when one 
received a regular commission, there 
had never been a Negro officer in the 
Regular Navy. 

4. It stated that qualified enlisted 
men could receive direct commissions, 
though the word ‘‘qualified’’ was al- 
most always interpreted to exclude 
Negroes. Of 328,402 commissioned 
officers in the navy as of June 30, 
1945, only about fifty were Negroes, 
and of 129,000 who received direct 
commissions from civilian life dur- 
ing the war, practically none were 
Negroes. 

Negroes got a better break at Earle 
than at any other naval base I saw. 
Visitors there during the war found 
Negroes “in charge” of the Legal 
Office, the Recreation Office, the 
Training Office, the Chaplain’s Of- 
fice, and many other activities. And 
in them all, white and Negro per- 
sonnel worked together harmoni- 
ously. 

I shall never forget a visit I made 
to two classes, one in seamanship, 
which was taught by a sailor named 
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Thomas Jenkins, and another in gun- 
nery, by Jennings. Seamanship had a 
mixed group, of which the majority 
of students were white, while gun- 
nery was an all-white class. Both of 
the instructors were Negroes, and yet 
the students cooperated splendidly. 
The Personnel Separation Center 
at Lido Beach, L. I., N. Y., had the 
best opportunity actually to practice 
racial democracy of all the bases I 
saw. Located in the most democratic 
state in America, there were many 
reasons why it should have been a 
perfect example of racial integration. 
Of 4,000 sailors there in ship’s com- 
pany, not more than 200 were Ne- 
groes, and they were hand-picked— 
rated men transferred from nearby 
bases — yeomen, storekeepers, and 
others, men who would have been a 


credit to any naval activity. More- 
over, the majority of white sailors at 


Lido Beach were  liberal-minded 
northerners, fellows who were spec- 
tacularly friendly with Negroes, and 
offered no apology for being so. 

But Lido Beach was not an ex- 
ample of racial democracy. 

When a mixed draft of twenty-five 
sailors from Earle was transferred to 
that station in September 1945, the 
tall, lanky lieutenant who interviewed 
us printed C-O-L-O-R-E-D on every 
Negro’s card and assigned us to Bar- 
racks G-14, where we found seventy- 
two of the eighty odd Negro sailors 
who were in ship’s company there 
at that time. The other eight Ne- 
groes were quartered as follows: five 
in Barracks G-7, two in Barracks 
G-18, and one in Barracks G-9. This 
was a special kind of token represen- 
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tation or integration, which enabled 
them to claim that racial democracy 
was being practiced. 

On the other hand, the Receiving 
Station, Pier 92, New York, was as 
near to heaven as many Negro sailors 
ever got. These features, among 
other things, accounted for it—a con- 
venient location—West 52nd Street 
—right in the heart of the greatest 
city in the world; light duty—one 
day on, with easy duty, and all of the 
next day off. This was the only base 
at which I saw duty where civilian 
girls were employed, and they were 
good looking, as well as efficient. 

But Pier 92 was a transient base; 
all you could do there was to get 
ready to move on. 

It took me two years to get as- 
signed to a ship, and even then, it 
happened accidentally—in fact, so ac- 
cidentally that the Chief Yeoman ran 
frantically to the Executive Officer 
with, “Sir, a nigger yeoman first class 
has come aboard, and there’s gonna 
be trouble !”’ 

A white sailor who heard him re- 
ported the conversation to me. 

“Send him straight back—don'’t let 
him unlash his gear!” the Executive 
Officer ordered. ‘‘Never had a nig- 
ger yeoman on this ship, and we're 
not gonna start it now!” 

When the Executive Officer in- 
formed the Captain, the Captain said: 
“Well, we didn’t ask for a colored 
yeoman, and we don’t necessarily 
want one. But they're putting them 
on ships now, and we might as well 
get used to them. Personally, I'm 
glad my ship is the first to have the 
honor. If you don’t want to use him 


in the office, I'll keep him as my per- 
sonal yeoman.” 

Then war began! I was given 
quarters with the five Negro mess- 
men, the only other colored sailors 
aboard that vessel, which had 300 
enlisted men and 25 officers. Three 
whole days I walked around on deck 
with three red yeoman stripes on my 
arm, everybody staring at me. On 
the morning of the fourth day, the 
Captain reached a compromise to per- 
mit me to sit at one special desk in 
the ship's office to write his personal 
letters. Even then the Chief Yeoman 
devised one plot after another, until 
after three weeks, fearing bloodshed, 
the Captain said to me: ‘Son, I think 
it’s best for me to transfer you back 
to Pier 92... .” 

I was transferred to the nearest re- 
ceiving station, which happened to be 
Norfolk, Virginia. It hurt the Cap- 
tain and me, too, though paradox- 
ically, both of us were glad. 

I spent eleven days at Norfolk, 
after which I was sent back to Lido 
until my discharge two months later. 

On my first trip to Lido Beach, the 
records say I had been a checker in 
charge of nine other yeomen and civ- 
ilians. In this capacity and during 
my entire naval career, I'm sure I ex- 
amined over 100,000 service records 
from cover to cover and from this I 
actually learned about the navy. As 
the saying goes, ““A man’s service rec- 
ord will tell his whole story.” 

I don’t need to say that I learned 
many things, both favorable and un- 
favorable, about all service men, re- 
gardless of race or creed. All enlisted 
men get tough breaks sometimes, I 
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suppose officers, too. I saw records 
of men who had been given general 
courtmartial for being only two min- 
utes late, while others went scot free 
for several days’ absence, without 
valid reason. In time, we could al- 
most predict the naval base and the 
name of the commanding officer as 
soon as we read the sentence. It 
looked as if every base were a differ- 
ent navy. Some commanding officers 
obviously tried to give the men a 
break, while others delighted in 
“throwing the book’’ at them. 

I counted 1,215 men who had en- 
tered the Navy with advanced rates, 
varying from petty officer third class 
up to chief, thereby waiving boot 
training altogether. Not one was a 
Negro. 

I also tabulated 1,008 cases of men 
who had skipped rates after going 
through boots; for example, from 
fireman second class to motor ma- 
chinist second class or from yeoman 
third class to yeoman first class. Only 
one was a Negro. 

I saw hundreds of Negroes, with 
high school education and more, who 
had been in the Navy three years and 
longer, with outstanding records, who 
were being discharged as steward 
mates and seamen. Some had sur- 
vived the sinking of ships and held 
citations, even from the Chief of Na- 
val Personnel. But they had not been 
promoted, 

Except for a few men from Earle, 
I never saw a Negro’s service record 
which contained even a letter of ap- 
preciation or commendation from 4 
division or a commanding officer. 

In all my naval experience I never 
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saw a Negro yeoman or a storekeeper 
who had served a battleship, aircraft 
carrier, or destroyer. No wonder 
they put me off that destroyer. 

I found the Navy in many ways a 
great disappointment. I tried to get 
duty overseas, but never got the 
break. I tried like hell. I served 
twenty-eight months for an average 
of $73.60 a month, at a time when 


man with training could do well in 
civilian life. . 

I maintained an average of 4.0 in 
Conduct, Proficiency in Rate, and 
Ability as a Leader of Men. This is 
the highest possible mark in the 
Navy. And yet, I never got higher 
than yeoman first class, and many 
considered that excellent for a Negro. 


Copyright, Survey Graphic 


money was circulating freely and a (August, 1947) 


Still Cutting Up 


A BARBER for 74 years and still going strong is the story of 
Jim Williams, 88, of Columbia, Missouri. Born a slave in 1859, 
Williams first stood behind a barber's chair in 1873 and has since 
become the most featured barber in Columbia. 

When he bought his present shop in 1927, he had a red sign 
painted on the front window: ‘Haircut, 25c—Shave, a dime,” and 
regardless of price changes since that time, Williams’ sign has 
gone unchanged. When asked why he has maintained a consistent 
price in an age of fluctuations, Williams just points a finger and 
says, “Well, I just never figured a haircut was worth more than 
two-bits and a shave a dime.” 

Williams holds a record for customers of longest standing. 
S. F. Conley, vice-president of the Columbia Savings Bank, has 
visited the shop regularly since 1886, and Jim Williams has cut 
five generations of hair in the Conley family. Another customer 
of long standing was Dr. Walter Williams, former president of 
Missouri University, who frequented the shop from 1889 until his 
death in 1935. 

Williams says with pride that he has never known a sick day 
nor taken a holiday. He is the Sunday barber who will be sorely 
missed when his visits are discontinued. Although his shop is 
closed, he spends a good portion of the: day shaving patients at 
convalescent homes and visiting his patrons who are ill. 

John E, Guernsey 
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DO YOU OR DON’T YOU LOVE ME and 
« THE SONG IS ENDED by Nellie Lut- 
cher (Capitol). Here’s Nellie as only 
Nellie can be! She’s got that free 
and easy piano style a la Hoagy Car- 
michael. On the reverse Nellie really 
beats it out and features a running lyric 
as gone as Real Gone Guy. A must for 
Lutcher fans. 


| FEEL SO SMOOCHIE and TAKE LOVE 
EASY by Lena Horne (MGM). Noth- 
ing spectacular about this pair of 
sides—just Lena with the usual warm 
voice quality that’s really carried 
when she appears in person but 
leaves something lacking on wax. 


1 KNOW YOUR WIG IS GONE and CALL 
IT STORMY MONDAY BUT TUESDAY 
IS JUST AS BAD by T-Bone Walker 
(Black & White). Wig is a jumpy 
shout blues tune that will please T- 
Bone addicts. Flipover is a plaintive, 
moaning piece that features a swell 
guitar solo. 


BIX AND TRAM (Columbia). The im- 
mortal Bix and his sidekick drum- 
mer, Frank Trumbauer, have been 
brought out of mothballs to give the 
music world a taste of the classic 
recordings they made back in the 

heyday of jazz. Count Singin’ The Blues 

and Baby, Won’t You Please Come 

Home among the top records of all time. 


HONEYSUCKLE ROSE and CHEATIN’ ON 


ME by Frances Wayne (Exclusive). | 


| 


Not up to her swell Happiness Is A 

Thing Called Joe but nevertheless a 

top-rate platter. This pair of sides 

shows off Frances to advantage. Rose 
is, of course as always, a honey while 
reverse is sort of a novelty. 
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TWO LOVES HAVE | and FOOL THAT 
1 AM by Billy Eckstine (MGM). 
Sentimental tune with nice lyrics is 
best that Eckstine has recorded in 
many moons, although Billy some- 
time slumps into his irksome word- 

chewing style. Fool is a torch oldie pop- 

ularized by Gladys Palmer. 

GOLDEN GATE SPIRITUALS (Columbia). 
To the catalogue of swell tunes that 
the Golden Gate Quartet has recorded 
over the past decade is added this al- 
bum of some newer pieces and some 
oldies but all beautifully done. You'll 

like No Restricted Signs (Up In Heaven) 

especially. 

IT HAD TO BE YOU and THIS IS MY 
CONFESSION TO YOU by Jimmie 
Lunceford (Decca). This is a pair 
of sides that Jimmie pressed before 
his untimely death. Although not up 
to Jimmie’s best, the record makes 

impressive listening. 

1 TOLD YA | LOVE YA, NOW GET OUT 
and UNISON RIFF by Stan Kenton 
(Capitol). Kenton’s amazing instru- 
mentation continues to be terrific, but 
these sides don’t have enough of his 
usual flare. Riff introduces a bongo, 

a new sound device for Kenton. 

SWING MAN and TWO TIMING BABY by 
Jack McVea (Exclusive). There's 
some fine bebop on this disc. Vocal 
on Baby by Rabon Tarrant is backed 
by a nice jumping beat. Swing is 
mostly scatting nonsense though be- 

boppers probably find something quite 

profound in it all. 

IT HAD TO BE YOU and HEADS YOU 
WILL, TAILS 1 LOSE by Deep River 
Boys (Victor). Fine harmony on a 
seemingly ageless tune makes two rea- 
sons why you'll want to add this plat- 
ter to your pile. 
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His name is everywhere as great symbol of interracial brotherhood 


Wels NEGRO 


Whom 


South Americans 


By Thelma Pearson 


RE YOU, planning a trip to 
South America? Perhaps Peru? 
If you are, you should get 
acquainted with a certain Negro 
named Martin de Porres. You will 
see his name everywhere . . . his sta- 
tue in hospitals, his bust in schools, 
his pictures in courts of justice. His 
name will be on streets and highways, 
on orphan homes and humane socie- 
ties. In Peru, the ancient land of the 
Incas, Martin de Porres is officially 
the Protector of Social Justice.”” In 
all of South America, Mexico and 
many parts of the United States, Mar- 
tin is considered the precursor of so- 
cial service and one of the greatest 
symbols of interracial brotherhood. 
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Martin de Porres was born in 
Lima, Peru on December 9, 1579. 
Today in Lima the birthplace of Mar- 
tin is still preserved and is often the 
site of publf& ceremony in honor of 
the mulatto. Across the street is the 
Lima School of Engineering. 

Martin’s father, Don Juan de 
Porres, was a Spaniard in service of 
the king; his mother, a freed colored 
woman from Panama. Martin resem- 
bled his mother and grew to be a tall, 
thin, dark young man who was pre- 
cocious beyond his years. From baby- 
hood Martin was unusual. Thought- 
ful and quiet, he was always thinking 
of ways to help others. People on 
Espiritu Santo Street marvelled at his 
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kindness and the perpetual joy that 
shone in his large dark eyes and il- 
luminated his face. Surely this boy 
was destined to do great things! 

Lima, “City of Kings,’ during 
Martin’s youth had a population of 
25,000 . . . a large portion of which 
was suffering from the most wretched 
poverty. It was this that impressed 
Martin. Knowing poverty himself 
as a child when Don Juan de Porres 
deserted his wife and two children, 
Martin early dreamed what he would 
do to improve conditions of the poor. 
His dreams became miracles of real- 
ity. 
The youth Martin first commanded 
attention when he became apprenticed 
to a surgeon in Lima. In no time he 
became known as a most remarkable 
doctor—a doctor who never refused a 
call. Contrary to the practice of the 
day, Martin attended all the sick 
whether they could pay or not. He 
worked unbelievably long hours— 
giving most of his earnings to care 
for those less fortunate than himself. 
Day and night the kind-eyed Negro 
could be seen hurrying to the bedside 
of a stricken Indian, a suffering slave, 
or into the mansions of the rich who 
realized his unusual ability. 

As Martin went about his work, he 
saw in the streets the many orphans 
who could rely only on their ability 
to steal and beg for a living. He be- 
gan his crusade to care for unwanted 
waifs which resulted in the first or- 
phanage in Peru. It still exists today. 
Martin started a sort of Community 
Chest in Lima, making periodic drives 
through the city for funds to admin- 
ister to his orphans and poor. Until 
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his death at sixty years he continued 
an amazing array of services for the 
poor and neglected. 

Having joined the Dominican Or- 
der and become Brother Martin, he 
converted all available space for the 
care of the sick. His own tiny cell 
was seldom free for his limited rest. 
Without a staff of workers he accom- 
plished the impossible. Every day 
Martin fed at least 150 people who 
came to the convent. Where he got 
the supplies was always a mystery. 
Perhaps his indefatigable faith in 
God was the solution! It was es- 
timated that he distributed over 
$2,000 worth of food, clothing, 
money to the poor every week. Like 
the story of the magic pitcher, the 
food and drink carried in his arms 
continued to feed the masses. 

Constantly in worn, patched habits 
because he gave his good clothing to 
the poor, he was esteemed by the no- 
bility and the socially prominent as 
well—and loved by all. No day was 
ever long enough for this busy social 
worker; no person too insignificant 
for his concern. 

. Brother Martin is considered the 
father of humane societies in Peru. 
He loved animals, and they in an 
uncanny way recognized that love. As 
Martin went about curing the sick, 
feeding the poor, instructing the ig- 
norant, he also collected the sick 
dogs and cats. Housing them in the 
barns and yards of the monastery, he 
fed and treated the animals and often 
found them homes. Always kindly, 
his eyes flashed and his soft voice 
raised when he saw anyone mistreat 
an animal. 
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Unceasingly Brother Martin gave 
himself. He gave his time, his talent, 
his love, his possessions—and his 
spirit. People who were despondent 
needed only to talk with him, and 
they went away reassured and filled 
with new hope. Into the prisons he 
went and into the death cells. He 
would see that the families left be- 
hind were cared for and the sick 
treated. Many a man whose offence 
was no more than poverty found in 
Martin a champion of his case. Many 
an official bowed to Martin's pene- 
trating justice and released a con- 
demned man. 

When the great, yet humble man, 
died in 1639, all Peru mourned. 
Thousands of people came to pay 
their homage to the Negro brother 
who had, by living an unselfish life, 
urged others to carry on what he 
began. 

Perhaps the most strange thing 
about this Negro is the fact that to 
many, he still lives! In Peru you will 
hear people say, ‘Brother Martin 
never refuses a call for help. Ask 
him for aid.”” In the orphanages and 
the hospitals that received their start 
three centuries ago through the efforts 
of this Negro Friar, the children and 


the sick speak of Martin with shining - 


eyes and happy voices. ‘Once you 
know Martin you can’t help but love 
him.” 

And you wonder a little yourself if 
they are speaking of a man who yet 
walks the earth! 

The Catholics of Peru believe Mar- 
tin is a saint in heaven. They be- 
lieved while he lived that he pos- 
sessed supernatural ability. Too many 
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cases of incurable illness were mirac- 
ulously cured overnight by the Do- 
minican Negro. Hundreds heard his 
prophecies and saw them come true. 
The poor and the rich knew his psy- 
chic ability that gave him the power 
to read their thoughts, to describe ac- 
tions he had not observed but that had 
happened. Great powers he could 
have wielded over men but he chose 
only to use his ability for good. Al- 
ways he tried to be most inconspicu- 
ous, saying: “I could do nothing 
without Christ!’ 

Twenty-five years after the death 
of the holy brother, the populace of 
Peru asked that his body be removed 
from its burial place in the convent 
and placed in a larger building where 
all could come to pay homage to the 
great man. In the presence of the 
Viceroy of Peru, the members of the 
Royal Chamber, many civil authori- 
ties, the Dominican Brothers and sev- 
eral prominent scientists, the simple 
wood coffin was opened. The body, 
which had not been embalmed, was 
found to be completely without de- 
composition. The flesh was soft and 
tender as in life. The scientists, dar- 
ing not to believe their eyes, pierced 
the body with surgical instruments 
and red blood oozed forth. There 
was no earthly explanation for such 
a phenomenon! 

Before this large group of reli- 
gious and secular people, the body 
was transferred to a bronze casket and 
moved to the Church of Santo Do- 
mingo. It rests there today and can 
be seen by anyone. 

Martin is far from forgotten. Peo- 
ple all over the world hear of him. 
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White, yellow and black people, Pro- 
testant, Catholic and Jew hear about 
this kind Negro who knew the mean- 
ing of Charity and practiced it. They 
too grow to love him. In New York’s 
Harlem, and in Chicago’s South Side, 
Negroes speak of Martin. Many of 
them pray to him asking that he act 
as an intermediary between them and 
God. Miracles, big and little, con- 
tinue to happen through his interces- 
sion. But not only Negroes know 
Martin. It is indeed a miracle to see 
a white man praying to a Negro and 
receiving help. Yet this happens 
every day—and with it drops away 
old prejudices! 

In 1837 the title of “Blessed” was 
given to Fray Martin by Pope Greg- 
ory XVI. This honor proclaims that 
the Catholic world believes that Mar- 
tin led a worthy Christlike life and is 
now enjoying his reward in heaven. 


Cheap Bribe 
THE YOUNG romantic colored suitor drew the girl's little 


brother aside. 
asked. 


“O.K.” replied the boy. 


This is the first step toward saint- 
hood. Judging by the growing en- 
thusiasm and devotion to this Negro, 
his canonization should not be far off. 
The vast amount of proof needed to 
prove his sanctity is being gathered 
. . . From all over the world letters 
pour in to the Blessed Martin Guild 
headquarters in New York. Each 
year Martin’s memory grows more 
vivid. In truth—he is not dead! 
When Martin de Porres receives 
this singular religious honor, he will 
be the first Negro from the New 
World to be raised to sainthood. He 
will take his place beside St. Benedict 
the Moor; St. Mose, the Ethiopian 
Hermit; the twenty-two Blessed Mar- 
tyrs of Uganda; St. Augustine, the 
great Doctor of the Church and St. 
Monica his saintly mother .. . in 
these too coursed the blood of Africa. 


“How'd you like to make a quarter, Jimmy?” he 


“What do you want me to do?” 


“Do you think you can get me a lock of your sister's hair?” he 


requested. 


“It’s a cinch,” declared Jimmy. “Gimme a buck and I'll get you 


the whole wig.” 


Gladys Greene 
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‘This is the story oh 43 


world when he got back to America after five years of war. His ac- 


count of what he saw of racial bigots, of his experiences when he — 
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: IKE EVERYBODY else who 
L raises a storm about racial 
problems in America, I have 
taken my share of cracks at the Negro 
situation in the South. But I could 
never learn to admire the Northern 
liberal who stays securely in the fort- 
ress above the Mason-Dixon line 
where it is generally safe to be abu- 
sive toward Southerners, and who 
seems to ignore a number of useful 
facts about the ancient Yankee-Rebel 
feud. 

He forgets first that it was the 
Northern businessmen and the Eng- 
lish who brought the slaves to Ameri- 
ca, under such abominable condi- 
tions that great numbers of them died 
in early captivity and during the jour- 
ney from Africa to our fair shores. 
And he forgets that the South’s angry 
and bitter fear of the Negroes is due, 
in large part, to the post-Civil War 
period, when in the first flush of free- 
dom numbers of Negroes were 
elected to high legislative offices even 
in such states as Mississippi. The 
only experience that qualified them 
for such responsibilities was a life- 
time of working as field hands and 
menials. The result must have been 


BILL MAULDIN was the well-known 
GI cartoonist of Stars and Stripes during 
the war. 
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very much like the conditions that 
always exist after revolutions; the un- 
derdog is at last equal with his mas- 
ter, and his long-pent-up resentment 
and his intoxication with sudden 
power sometimes lead him to commit 
grave excesses. Today the penalty is 
still being paid by Negroes for the 
troubles of the reconstruction period, 
which were in great part stirred up by 
Northern opportunists who flocked 
to the South after its defeat. This is 
childishly elementary American his- 
tory, but some liberals in the North 
seem painfully in need of some edu- 
cation on the subject. 

I don’t undertake to defend the 
South’s behavior in regard to Ne- 
groes today, but I think people should 
hesitate to jump into the subject with 
both feet without a great deal of 
study of the periods before and after 
the Civil War—and certainly no 
Northerner has a right to ignore the 
situation in his own back yard. Phys- 
ical abuse of the Negro is at a mini- 
mum in the North; but sometimes 
one wonders whether it is better to 
know how you stand, as in the South, 
where if a Negro tries to act like a 
human being he knows his teeth will 
be kicked in, or to undergo the agon- 
ies of psychological persecution, as in 
the North, where Negroes can ride 
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in any part of a trolley but are never 
treated as anything but second-class 
citizens. It is noteworthy that much 
of the loud noise from Northern 
“liberals” about the Negro problem 
comes from expensive New York 
cafes where I can’t recall ever having 
seen a Negro customer. 

Despite all this, I'm very much in 
favor of intelligent agitation on the 
subject, because without it the grad- 
ual reforms which are the best solu- 
tion will never come about. I feel 
strongly about abolishing the poll tax 
and other bars to Negro voting, not 


only because we are hypocritical as 
hell about our Republic so long as we 
don’t, but because if Negroes can 
vote, politicians will cater to them. 
Then Negroes will get schools which 
will enable them to become educated 
and raise their standard of living to 
the point where they will become part 
of our society. Once a Negro child 
has a fighting chance at an education 
and a job like everybody else, the bur- 
den should rightfully be on him to 
make a man or a bum of himself. I 
think people who feel the urge to 
take Negroes by the hand and carry 


“I unnerstand our congressmen are worryin’ about 
democracy in th’ Balkans.” 
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them upward, rather than simply pro- 
vide the ladder which is their due and 
let them climb it themselves, are in- 
sulting the Negro and saying by in- 
ference that he can never be more 
than a child. 

I remember having a conversation 
with a Negro reporter from a Harlem 
newspaper, in the course of which I 
used the unfortunate word tolerance. 
“Damn it,” he exploded, “I don’t 
want to be tolerated!” So I looked 
up the word “tolerate” in the diction- 
ary, and discovered that when you 
tolerate people you are overlooking 
the fact that they might be un- 
pleasant. I got his point. 

I did a drawing about the Ro- 
mans because I got sick of hearing 
that old business, “Do ya want yer 
datter to marry a nigger?’ every time 
the Negro subject came up in a large 
group. I’m quite sure the Romans 
said it about the Christians, and 
“superior” people have been saying it 
about “inferiors’” since man_ first 
started doing business on this planet. 

Along with everybody else who 
gets himself mixed up in the pros 
and cons of racial issues in America, 
I have had some fun doing stuff on 
the Ku Klux Klan. This draws an 
inevitable trickle of mail, some of 
which expresses admiration for the 
“courage it takes to do such work.” 
I drew most of these pictures in New 
York, where it is about as dangerous 
to attack the Klan as it is to come out 
against the man-eating shark. Of 
course, there are Klan chapters in 
New Jersey, and not long ago a 
Pennsylvania newspaper actually 
printed a piece of advertising for the 
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Klan. There are even some flapping 
sheets in New York State, I under- 
stand. But they are not widespread 
in these parts, and I don’t exactly an- 
ticipate any late callers with sizzling 
crosses and knotted ropes. Us 
Nawthern upstarts can little afford to 
go around pinning medals on our- 
selves. 

The people I admire tremendously 
are the Southern newspapermen who 
have reformed in their hearts, but 
who approach the problem patiently, 
with honesty and intelligence, and 
are the real hope for a happy ending 
to the most disgraceful chapter of 
American history. They have guts, 
they are not hysterical, and they have 
the utmost contempt for professional 
agitators who are riding the Negro 
situation as a handy horse. Consider- 
ing the way the Communist party has 
worked the racket for all it’s worth, 
I think it is a great tribute to the 
Negro population of this country that 
it hasn’t risen en masse to the bait. 
Although communism promises them 
little enough, our brand of Ameri- 
canism has so far promised and given 
them even less. They are patient, and 
if they are cheated in the end, the rest 
of us deserve whatever the conse- 
quences may be. 

When I first started doing a lot of 
cartoons about Negroes and bigotry, 
I was warned by the syndicate that I 
would probably lose most of my 
Southern circulation. I think it is 
funny as hell that while I have lost 
some Southern. papers, the biggest 
number of angry and vicious letters I 
received, and the most cancellations 
I got, were from places far north of 
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He’s th’ town voter.” 


the Mason-Dixon line. 

The Chinese, who once made a real 
science of torture, learned early that 
mental agony is far more excruciating 
than physical pain. The body pro- 
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vides anesthetics for racked spines 
and torn fingernails and burning 
bamboo splinters—it just makes the 
victim faint when the hurt becomes 
too great. But the brain can be tor- 
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Democracy: Government by the people collectively 
by elected representatives. Webster's 


tured on and on. One of the great 
works of art the Chinese developed 
was the business of filling a bowl 
with water, punching a tiny hole in 
the bottom of the bowl, and sus- 
pending it over the bound victim's 
head so that drops of water fell on 
him every few minutes with exact 
regularity. Pretty soon he became a 
raving maniac, just waiting for the 
next drop to fall. 

I don’t think there is any better 
image to describe the great and lib- 
eral North’s torture of minority 
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groups, and that’s why I have often 
wondered if it is any more humane 
than an old-fashioned lynching bee. 
In most states it 1s against the law to 
advertise resort hotels and restaurants 
as restricted, as people used to do. 
But the fact that the victims are nevet 
allowed to forget that the restricted 
sign is there in spirit if not in print, 
makes you wonder if laws aren't 
pretty useless compared to education. 
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